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THE WEEK. 


PARLIAMENT was opened on Tuesday, but the 
State opening will not take place until Monday. The 
only business this week has been the election of the 
Speaker and the swearing in of new members. Mr. 
Lowther’s re-election was proposed by Sir Wilfrid 
Lawson and seconded by Mr. Stuart Wortley, and Sir 
Henry Campbell-Bannerman, Mr. Akers Douglas, and 
Mr. Keir Hardie all joined in offering congratulations 
and compliments that were manifestly sincere to a 
Speaker who has given unmistakable proof of his inde- 
pendence and impartiality. 





Tue Prime Minister had a great reception at the 


National Liberal Club on Wednesday evening, when he 


was entertained at dinner. His health was proposed 
in vigorous and animated speeches by Mr. Berridge, 
who defeated Mr. Lyttelton, and Mr. Horridge, who 
defeated Mr. Balfour. Both speakers laid stress on 
the courage and fidelity with which the Prime Minister 
had led the Opposition during its days of trial and mis- 
fortune. The Prime Minister's reply was exceedingly 
happy. He started by warning hisaudience that hehadno 
disclosures to make on the eve of the King’s Speech, 
though he added that that speech would contain no 
surprises for Liberals. He said that the election was 
much more than the swing of the pendulum. It was 
a revolt and uprising against a doctrine, a habit of 
thought, and a practice in public life and method 
of government abhorrent to the conscience and 
thought of the nation. Protection had gone 
under water and taken with it the men 
who had been philandering with it. The 
Liberals had had against them the majority of the 
newspapers, certain syndicates or combinations which 
were a burlesque of a free Press, the weight of wealth, 
the love of adventure, the love of ease, and the craving 
for speculation. But they had conquered in spite of 
these obstacles and they were going to make a valiant 
effort to cure those diseases for which they were offered 
the false remedy of Protection. 

Tue Unionist crisis is at anend. Mr. Balfour has 
lately had more kicks than halfpence from Mr. Cham- 
berlain’s supporters, but he has been forgiving enough 
to take Mr. Chamberlain’s shilling. It would have 
been a little more dignified if he had taken it a fort- 
night earlier. As it is, his delay has created an un- 
pleasant impression that he has taken Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s shilling for the same reason that many a lonely 
fellow takes the King’s shilling in Trafalgar Square—that 
he was unable to find employment anywhere else. When 
the two leaders dined together a fortnight ago it was 
given out that they had separated without being able 
to come to an agreement. Agreement is scarcely the 
word one would use to describe the transaction which 
is completed and recorded in the correspondence that 
was published on Thursday morning. Indeed, it is 
impossible to find a more complete summary of what 
has happened than the sentences in the Morning Post: 
‘* Three facts need only be noted at this juncture. Mr. 
Balfour retains the leadership of the Unionist Party ; 
Mr. Chamberlain inspires its policy; and the Free 
Fooders are left on the other side of the gulf. This 
happy solution of the crisis of the last few weeks will 


be hailed with satisfaction by the great majority of 
Unionists, and particularly by those less adventurous 
souls who were dreading an open rupture at to-day’s 
meeting.” Mr. Balfour reigns and Mr. Chamber- 
lain rules. 





THE correspondence in which Mr. Balfour’s sur- 
render was announced to the world was published in 
Thursday morning’s papers. Mr. Balfour's letter was 
dated February 14, and began with the statement that 
there was an exaggerated impression of the differences 
between Tariff Reformers. The exchange of views 
which had recently taken place between him and Mr. 
Chamberlain led him to hope that this misconception 
might be removed : 

“My own opinion, which I believe is shared by the great 
majority of the Unionist Party, may be briefly summarised as 
follows: 

“I hold that Fiscal Reform is and must remain the first 
constructive work of the Unionist Party. 

“That the objects of such reform are to secure more equal 
terms of competition for British trade and closer commercial 
union with the colonies. 

“ That while it is at present unnecessary to prescribe the 
exact methods by which these objects are to be attained and 
inexpedient to permit differences of opinions as to these 
methods to divide the party, though other means may be 
possible, the establishment of a moderate general tariff on 
manufactured goods, not imposed for the purpose of raising 
prices or giving artificial protection against legitimate com- 
petition, and the imposition of a small duty on foreign corn, 
are not in principle objectionable, and should be adopted if 
shown to be necessary for the attainment of the ends in 
view or for purposes of revenue.” 


To this letter Mr. Chamberlain replied as follows : 

** I cordially welcome your letter of to-day, in which you 
have summarised the conclusions that we have reached 
during our recent discussion. 

“T entirely agree with your description of the object 
which we both have in view, and gladly accept the policy 
which you indicate as the wise and desirable one for the 
Unionist Party to adopt. 

“In endeavouring to give effect to this policy and in 
defending all Unionist principles, mf services that I can 
render will be entirely at your disposal.” 

Tue Unionist meeting at Lansdowne House on 
Thursday was reduced to an empty formality by the 
publication of the correspondence between Mr. Cham- 
berlain and Mr. Balfour. It had been made at once 
superfluous and harmless. Mr. Balfour had signed 
away the freedom of action of his supporters. There 
were, however, a few unrehearsed incidents. The 
Duke of Devonshire, whose presence at the meeting 
was a surprise in some quarters, was naturally uneasy 
and disturbed about Mr. Balfour’s letter, and would not 
commit himself to definite action. It is said that 
he objected that there had not been enough 
time to master its contents. Lord St. Aldwyn 
promised his allegiance to Mr. Balfour while claim- 
ing a free hand on Tariff Reform. The real crux of 
the situation was presented by Lord Hugh Cecil, who 
asked what attitude the party would adopt to Unionist 
candidates who wished to stand for a constituency that 
was willing to give them some latitude on fiscal 
matters; would Mr. Chamberlain intervene? Mr. 
Chamberlain answered that the matter would really 
rest with the local associations. Mr. Balfour said that 
it was not reasonable that he should be asked, as 
leader of the party, to exercise influence on behalf ofa 
candidate who was opposed to his views on one of the 
main principles of the Unionist Party. The Unionist 
Free featiere have received their official death warrant. 
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Tue Morning Post rather unkindly traces the 
development of Mr. Balfour’s opinions since he entered 
into the recent negotiations with Mr. Chamberlain. 
In his letter to Lord Ridley Mr. Chamberlain ex- 
plained why Tariff Reformers could not accept Mr. 
Balfour’s half-sheet of notepaper. He gave two 
reasons. The Tariff Reformers thought that the pro- 
bability of our having to place a moderate duty on 
corn from foreign countries ought to be admitted and 
defended, and Mr. Balfour had accepted without pro- 
test, whilst disclaiming any objection on principle to 
the duty, the statement of the Free Fooders that 
they would not consent to a duty on corn. Secondly, 
the Tariff Reformers thought that without a general 
tariff it was impossible to have Retaliation, whereas 
Mr. Balfour had put forward no scheme for giving 
effect to his policy of Retaliation. Both these points 
Mr. Balfour has now explained that he is prepared to 
adopt if they should be found neccessary. 





Mr. BA.rour spoke at the dinner to Sir Edward 
Clarke and Mr. Gibbs in the City of London on Monday 
evening. His speech was in the main a repetition of 
his earlier speeches on the fiscal question. It was 
perhaps a  ppresentiment that this was_ the 
last occasion on which he could enlarge upon 
this theme that made him dwell with a tender 
affection upon what was his own _ original 
contribution to the present controversy. The contri- 
bution consists in the discovery that Mr. Balfour’s own 
policy has nothing to do with Free Trade or Protec- 
tion and can be adopted by a Free Trader or a Protec- 
tionist without prejudice to his economic principles. 
He described how the larger movements of the forces 
of the world made every year the policy of Retaliation, 
about which this far-sighted and vigilant observer 
was curiously reticent until Mr. Chamberlain started 
his campaign, a more pressing and imperative neces- 
sity. He was good enough to disclaim any quarrel 
with Sir Robert Peel or the men who repealed the 
Corn Laws. His audience was not particularly in- 
terested in this last pathetic effort to make the party 
give its mind to what Mr. Balfour calls the dynamics 
of trade, but the significant thing about his 
speech was the emphasis with which he de- 
clared that the Unionist Party would not abandon 
Fiscal Reform. He deprecated, it is true, the formu- 
lation at this stage of the details of the policy of the 
Opposition, but there was nothing in his speech to 
discourage the belief that he was ready to accept the 
duty on corn or a general tariff, and it was a true 
insight into his position that made one of Mr, Cham- 
berlain’s organs declare next day that the speech had 
made it possible for Tariff Reformers to accept Mr. 
Balfour’s leadership. 7 

THE twenty-nine members of Parliament who 
belong to the Labour Representation Committee met 
on Monday and chose Mr. Keir Hardie as chairman 
for the session, Mr. Shackleton as vice-chairman, 
and Mr. J. R. Macdonald and Mr. Henderson 
as whips. The party decided to sit on the Oppo- 
sition side of the House and to co-operate with 
the other Trade Union members on all Trade 
Union and Labour bills, while keeping their identity 
as a party quite distinct. The Trade Unionist 
members have formed themselves into a group with 
Mr. Enoch Edwards as chairman, Mr. Richard Bell as 
vice-chairman, and Mr. Fenwick and Mr. Ward as 
whips. The Labour members have lost no time in im- 
pressing their views on the Government. Deputations 
have waited on the Prime Minister, the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the Home Secretary. Mr. Herbert Glad- 
stone was associated with Mr. Asquith at the Home 
Office in the last Liberal Government, and has therefore 
been trained in an excellent school. His answers on 
Thursday were sympathetic, He said it was his 


wish to use the whole power of the Home Office to 
make the inspection of factories and workshops 
real and thorough. He was friendly to the pro- 
posal to have a week-end holiday by stopping the 
machinery in textile and paper mills from noon on 
Saturday till ten o’clock on Monday morning. He 
said he was engaged on a bill to amend the Workmen’s 
Compensation Act which would be introduced this 
session, and that he was about to appoint a Royal 
Commission on accidents in coal mining. 


Tue deputation that waited on the Prime Minister 
and the Chancellor of the Exchequer was concerned 
chiefly with two main questions—the recognition of 
trade unions among Government employees and Old 
Age Pensions. The first is the question that has 
been rather a formidable difficulty in France. 
The new Government has already given an indication 
of the way in which it regards this demand. The 
Postmaster-General announced last week that he in- 
tended to give full recognition to trade union officials 
in his Department. Mr. Shackleton acknowledged this 
concession and asked that it should be imitated 
in other Departments. The Prime Minister, in 
replying, said he had never had any doubt 
in his own mind about the matter. He believed 
the safest course was to recognise these associa- 
tions, and that the trade union official would be 
apt to take a larger and wider view of the questions 
concerned than the men themselves. This has always 
been the opinion andexperience of good employers, and 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman is merely repeating 
what he did in the War Office when he made the 
Government a model employer. 


Botu the Prime Minister and the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer were sympathetic and candid about 
Old Age Pensions. The money that would have 
abolished our workhouses has been spent in 
turning the Transvaal from a_ Boer Republic 
into a Chinese compound. It is _ useless to 
hold out promises of Old Age Pensions until 
expenditure is reduced. But the only obstacle to 
Old Age Pensions is one that can be removed. The 
Prime Minister repudiated the idea that there is any- 
thing pauperising in the system. The discussions that 
are now proceeding in the French Chamber are full of 
interest and instruction. The bill which is now being 
debated provides that pensions shall start at sixty. 
The Manchester Guardian gives some of the details. 
All wage-earners whose income is less than £100 a 
year are to receive a minimum pension of £14 8s. 
a year. The worker is to contribute 2 _ per 
cent. of his salary, the employer an equal amount, 
and the State the rest. An arrangement has 
been made to substitute the Friendly Societies Pen- 
sion Fund for the National Pension Fund in special 
cases and under strict regulations. We shall certainly 
hope to see a beginning at least made with this problem 
before the Government goes out of office. 


Wuen the Aliens Bill was first debated one of the 
objections pressed against it was that under its pro- 
visions the right of sanctuary of political refugees in 
this country would be, or might be, imperilled. The 
contingency then foreshadowed has now occurred. 
A Russian non-commissioned officer, Alexander, for 
some political offence or suspicion of offence took ship 
to England, where he arrived last Sunday. Not having 
the requisite £5 in his pocket required by the Aliens 
Act he was forbidden to land. He claimed to be, 
and brought evidence to show that he was, a political 
refugee. Nevertheless the plea was disallowed and 
Alexander was forced to return. The circumstance is 
one which strikes us as extremely regrettable. The 
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danger to the man himself on his enforced return to 
Russia will, in all probability, be grave, and that this 
danger should be incurred as the result of a misplaced 
confidence in English magnaminity is humiliating to 
our own pride and our own progress. We agree fully 
with the 7ribune that the case is one which calls for a 
careful investigation. Mr. Herbert Gladstone, we are 
convinced, will not leave this incident unsifted. The 
case raises three points. First, the fate of the man 
himself. Second, our reputation as a harbour of refuge 
for victims of oppression. Third, what precautions 
can be taken to carry out the promises of the late 
Government that the Act should not be used to exclude 


refugees who are fugitives not from iustice but from 
injustice. 





Tue Zimes of Tuesday contained an interesting 
account from a correspondent of the system of school 
feeding known as /a soupe aux petits, which has been 
working in Paris for twenty-five years and is now 
admirably successful. On this system food is supplied 
not only gratis to indigent children but on payment 
of a small fee to those who are better off. In 
each case brass counters are used for payment, 
so that the feelings of the poorer children are 
respected. Senator Paul Strauss, however, who 
is one of the chief authorities on the  sub- 
ject and the owner of the Revue Philanthropique, 
considers that much still remains to be done. If this 
is SO, it is obvious that far more remains to be done in 
England, which is more than twenty years behind 
France in this matter. The Committee of Physical 
Deterioration came to the conclusion that 16 per cent. 
of London school children were seriously suffering 
from insufficient food. The experience, not only of 
France, but also of Germany and Belgium, in dealing 
with this difficult question ought to be carefully studied 
in this country, where the matter has only lately been 
taken up with any seriousness. 

Lorp ABERDEEN was presented on Monday with 
an address from Dublin University welcoming him 
to the office of Lord Lieutenant of Ireland. The 
address mentioned the fact that Dublin was the first 
university in the United Kingdom to throw open its 
degrees and its teaching to students of all religious 
denominations. ~ It adopted this liberal policy 113 
years ago, and the last religious disability was re- 
moved thirty-three years ago by the University Tests 
Act. Lord Aberdeen made a graceful speech in reply, 
in which he said that the day for imposing 
religious tests in connection with access to a 
public seat of learning had long passed away. The 
condition of public education in Ireland, he continued, 
and especially of Higher University education, left 
much to be desired, and the University therefore had 
a great trust and a great opportunity. Lord Aberdeen 
congratulated the University for their admission of 
women students to their honours and advantages ; 
and he hoped that their example would be imitated by 
other universities, which would some day have to 
admit that the University of Dublin was ahead of 
them in enlightenment. 





Tue National Association for the Prevention ot 
Consumption has memorialised about 5,000 local bodies 
throughout Great Britain with the object of inducing 
them to take more active measures against the spread 
of tuberculosis. The 7rzbune contained last Tuesday 
an interview with an eminent specialist on the subject, 
in which he said that fresh air was the best of all pre- 
ventives. Eighty per cent. of the people in this 
country, he proceeded, did not want fresh air, and 
would not have it at any price. This is probably an 
underestimate, The prejudice against fresh air, espe- 
cially in railway carriages, where it is most essential 
as they are infested with every kind of disease germ, 


is almost universal. The specialist suggests that rail- 
way companies should reserve fresh air as they reserve 
smoking compartments, and that idea is really quite 
practicable. He also suggests that the closed com- 
partments should be called consumption compartments. 
There is a prevalent idea that people catch cold from 
fresh air. Colds, like all other infectious diseases, are 
most likely to be caught from close infected air, the 
best possible samples of which can be obtained in rail- 
way carriages with the windows shut. The man who 
always has his windows open never catches cold and 
seldom catches any other disease except when he is 
forced to have them shut. 

Tue Opposition which on February 1 overthrew 
the second Fortis Cabinet, writes our Rome corre- 
spondent, had for its chief accusation against the 
Premier the fact that he had put together what was 
called a polychrome administration, ranging from the 
ex-Socialist Professor De Marinis to the Clerical Count 
Malvezzi. Baron Sonnino, being the Leader of the 
Opposition, was charged to form a new Ministry, but 
the Cabinet which he has put together is not less 
polychrome than that which he was instrumental in 
demolishing. Indeed, it seems an ironyto see Baron 
Sonnino as Premier choosing for his Minister of Agricul- 
ture one of the most fiery Republican Deputies—that 
very Edoardo Pantano who six years ago was the 
Ajax of the struggle for liberty when Sonnino led 
the movement towards reaction. Whoever recalls 
the insults and imprecations which in that epic 
struggle Signor Pantano hurled from the benches 
of the Extreme Left against the present Premier, 
whoever has vivid in his mind the immense dif- 
ference of opinion and of method between the two 
men, cannot help asking which of them has re- 
nounced his principles. Besides Signor Pantano, 
the new Cabinet comprises another man whom no 
one would have expected to see coupled with Baron 
Sonnino in the government of the country, viz., 
Deputy Sacchi, the Leader of the Radica!s, who 
was supposed to have inherited from Felice 
Cavalletti such staunch Liberal opinions as to make it 
impossible to him to join in a Cabinet led and com- 
posed in its majority of Conservative elements. The 
Sonnino Cabinet will either signify the end of the great 
parties in Italy or, as it is to be hoped, will succeed in 
combining all true Liberals for future struggles and 
victories. Meanwhile there is great curiosity to see 
Signor Sonnino at work, as he has declared that he 
has a solution ready for each of the great problems 
which Italy has been trying to solve for years. No 
one denies to Signor Sonnino intelligence and culture, 
but former experience has proved that he is cleverer at 
theories than at practical measures adapted to the 
character and needs of the people. 

Sir Francis BurNAND is retiring from the editorship 
of Punch, and presided on Wednesday at the weekly 
dinner of the staff for the last time. He has been editor 
for twenty-five years and contributor for forty-three. 
The best of his contributions was, no doubt, the first 
series of Happy Thoughts, the humour of which has 
not been staled by age. Punch under his editorship 
has maintained its position as the chief of English 
comic papers ; indeed, it has no rival. Of late years, 
though the pictures have suffered from the loss of 
Keene, Du Maurier, and Sir John Tenniel, the writing 
has certainly improved. We understand that Mr. 
Owen Seaman is to succeed Sir Francis Burnand as 
editor. Mr. Seaman is well known as a brilliant 
parodist both in verse and prose. It will be interesting 
to see whether his strong Tory views, which he ex- 
pressed lately in a poem in Punch on the result of the 
General Election, will have any effect upon the ten- 
dency of the cartoons. For some time that tendency 
has been distinctly Liberal. 
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THE NEW HOUSE OF COMMONS. 
HE contrast between the present and the late 
Prime Minister has received a sort of dramatic 
illustration this week. Sir Henry Campbell-Banner- 
man, who was regarded as too simple and artless a 
nature to lead a party, meets the House of Commons 
at the head of the largest majority since the first 
Reform Bill. Mr. Balfour, who was regarded as a 
consummate master of the tactics of party war- 
fare, is obliged at the very moment of the meeting 
of Parliament to announce his capitulation to 
Mr. Chamberlain. The one man has gained the con- 
fidence of the nation. The other has lost the confidence 
of his party. Four years ago Mr. Balfour would have 
thought both contingencies impossible. Nobody wishes 
to treat the misfortunes of the Opposition with inso- 
lence or brutality, but we cannot do justice to theimpor- 
tance or the meaning of the revolution of last month 
without remembering that the men who are now a 
routed party believed not many years ago that they 
were the only imaginable Government for this country. 
Mr. Balfour and his friends thought of their retirement 
as certain minds used to think of the ultimate chaos 
into which order would one day be resolved. Their 
confidence in the perpetual rule of Conservative ideas, 
and still more of Conservative families, was based on 
what logicians call the inconceivability of the opposite. 
But the fate of men is not less dramatically complete 
in its irony than the fate of parties. It has often 
been remarked that Mr. Balfour had a strange 
power of making all men with whom he came into 
official relations mistake the moment when their 
reputations or their interests demanded their resig- 
nation. Mr. Balfour has now fallen a_ victim 
himself to the fate that overtook his colleagues. He 
has capitulated to Mr. Chamberlain at the very last 
moment that his friends would have chosen and under 
circumstances that are the best adapted to aggrandise 
Mr. Chamberlain. If he had accepted Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s policy when Mr. Chamberlain started it his 
position would have been intelligible. If he had 
accepted it even after the General Election 
it would not have been impossible to find a plausible 
way of saving something of his dignity. But he 
still hesitated. Then came rumours of meetings 
and of negotiations and ultimatums, complaints and 
discontents in the Unionist Press, rising and falling as 
Mr. Balfour seemed more or less amenable to pressure, 
demand for new leaders, the dinner in the City, and a 
speech which brought Mr. Balfour almost into Mr. 
Chamberlain’s arms, or, as some would say, to Mr. 
Chamberlain’s feet, and finally the open act of sur- 
render. What might have been done when the pistol 
had been put to Mr. Balfour’s head in private has 
been done after that threat had been given in public. 
We should have thought that the last four years 
would have taught Mr. Balfour that there is nothing in 
politics that is worth having on what Sir Robert Peel 
called a servile tenure. He has found a way of 
leading Mr. Chamberlain which is infinitely more 
humiliating than following Mr. Long. 

Mr. Balfour has certainly been as unsuccessful in 
defending his own dignity as he has been in defending 
the interests of his party. His method of resistance 
to Mr. Chamberlain never seemed to us to have the 
smallest chance of success. Mr. Chamberlain had a 
definite militant policy. Mr. Balfour had a set of 


theories about economics and politics that neither 
moved nor interested anybody. Dr. Johnson said that 
any set of men invited to follow Socrates in an argu- 
ment or Charles XII. of Sweden in an attempt to 
depose the Tsar would choose the second. Mr, Balfour 
is more like Thrasymachus than Socrates, but the 
remark has its application. Mr. Balfour’s party 
have come lately to think that they were following a 
sophist when they might follow a leader, and that it 
was time to change a general who could only master 
words for one who could master men. Mr. Balfour 
has, in fact, ruined his party and his own reputa- 
tion. If he had not clung to office his party would 
have escaped some of its most expensive mis- 
takes. He clung to office, and yet he has been 
obliged to acquiesce in the conversion of his party 
to Protection. Indeed, he has gradually acclimatised 
the fallacies of Protection in his own party, and Mr. 
Chamberlain’s policy has more adherents than it would 
have had if Mr. Balfour had declared for or against it 
three years ago. The shock of the change has been 
softened. Mr. Balfour has thus contributed to the 
defeat of his party on the one hand and to its 
final subordination to Proctectionist doctrine on the 
other. His own reputation could only have been 
retrieved after the election by an act of decision and 
independence. His letter to Mr. Chamberlain will 
be judged by plain men as final evidence that he 
has not a mind of his own. .As for the Unionist 
Party, it has averted a crisis by making the worst of 
both worlds. It is saddled with Mr. Balfour’s leader- 
ship and Mr, Chamberlain’s policy. 

The contrast between Mr. Balfour and Sir Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman shows itself also in the 
contrast between the late and the present House 
of Commons. The Prime Minister, in his excellent 
speech at the National Liberal Club on Wednesday, 
said very justly that his Government is very much the 
stronger for having been formed before the election. 
By walking into Mr. Balfour's trap Sir Henry Camp- 
bell-Bannerman has obtained from the country a 
mandate for a definite series of large and aggressive 
reforms. Mr. Balfour at the last election obtained an 
artificial majority, which he proceeded to use in 
a partisan way, contrary to the general sense 
of the nation. Sir Henry Campbell - Banoerman 
made before the election an explicit statement of policy 
which some of the Unionist papers hailed as being 
worth fifty or a hundred seats to their party. But the 
country took a very different view from that of the 
London Unionists. Where these critics looked for 
panic there was composure and confidence. Where 
they expected resentment and anger there was enthu- 
siasm and delight. If Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman 
had gone into the battle as Leader of the Oppo- 
sition it might have been argued that all the 
country had done was to condemn Protection 
and the Unionist Government. As Prime Minister 
he asked it to authorise him to try to regene- 
rate the social state of the country, and the answer was 
overwhelming in its eagerness and vigour. The new 
House of Commons represents a zeal for reform, a 
determination to use the power of the State for im- 
proving the common lot of its members, a grasp of 
the thousand ways in which good and just government 
touches the life of a people, to which the country has 
long been a stranger. 
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The Prime Minister said on Wednesday that the 
House of Commons was the most representative this 
country had had. We do not think anybody will dispute 
this claim. It has been elected by a remarkably heavy 
percentage of voters, and it is composed of men of all 
classes and every variety of experience. It counts 
among its parties a definite Labour Party which con- 
tains men of admitted talent and character. The 
Government has, then, a mandate, a great majority, a 
House of Commons that is unusually representative and 
inspired more than any House of Commons of the 
past with an ardour for reform and a faith in the 
power of laws and Parliaments. Somebody said that 
it was remarked of the House of Commons of 1892 
that the young men were all Unionists. This is not 
at all true of the House of Commons of 1906, in which 
the Liberal Party is rich in young blood and 
promise. What, then, is going to be made of 
this great opportunity ? The Government cannot 
afford to leave unemployed the talent and enthu- 
siasm that fill the back benches. They cannot 
afford to do so because they have to make of the House 
of Commons an institution that can do its work well 
and quickly, and will attract men who wish to serve 
the country in a public capacity and have little taste 
for the mechanical routine of party voting. We have 
received several letters from Members of Parliament 
who express their agreement with the suggestion 
Mr. Graham Wallas made in these columns three weeks 
ago (we publish letters this week from Mr. Corrie 
Grant and Mr. Billson), and we are glad to see that the 
Daily News, the Daily Chronicle, and the Westminster 
Gasette are all in favour of some such plan. We hope 
it will be seriously considered, for of no Government 
was it as true to say as it is of this one that it is trusted 
with the passionate hopes of those men and women 
who, in Lord Acton’s words, have the greatest stake in 
the country, ‘‘for whom misgovernment means not 
mortified pride or stinted luxury, but want and pain, 
and degradation and risk to their own lives and to 
their children’s souls.” 





THE TENSION AT ALGECIRAS. 


HE conference on Morocco at Algeciras has now 
lasted nearly five weeks, and no apparent pro- 
gress has been made with the questions really in dispute. 
It is, of course, usual at such conferences to begin by 
clearing off matters troublesome in detail but not vital 
in principle, so that the delegates may grow accus- 
tomed to their work and to each other before the 
crisis is reached. At Algeciras this procedure has 
been rather overdone, and the delegates have procras- 
tinated till their conscientiousness looks like extreme 
pessimism. The delay was felt last week to be getting 
on the nerves of Europe, and diplomacy seized the 
occasion to reopen a Press campaign. 

The crux of the situation is the attitude of Ger- 
many. If the Conference fails, if it breaks up leaving 
things merely zm statu quo, Germany’s will be the 
immediate responsibility. It seems admitted that all 
the Powers but four are in substantial agreement with 
France. The four are Germany, Austria-Hungary, 
Holland, and (though even this is very doubtful) 
Belgium. No one doubts that in this group Ger- 
many is the sole moving spirit, and the others 
act merely to oblige her. Germany, then, finds 


herself substantially the one Power whose policy 
conflicts so with that of France as to endanger 
the success of the Conference. This is a different 
position from that of the disinterested spokesman in 
Europe’s behalf, which the German Chancellery claimed 
to be in the negotiations of last midsummer. And as 
it has been exposed more and more nakedly, Germany 
has felt it necessary to put forward through her semi- 
Official Press fresh justifications. We are told 
that she will uncompromisingly resist any pro- 
pesal to give France a general mandate _ to 
police Morocco, but would not veto such a 
mandate being given to any ‘really neutral” 
State. But what is the logic of this, except as a piece 
of pure Francophobia? If the German objection to a 
‘* general” mandate of police be valid—viz., that it 
must mean the undue predominance of the mandatory 
—then what difference does it make to anyone but a 
Francophobe whether the mandatory is France or is a 
‘‘really neutral” State? Whereas, admitting that 
there is to be such a mandate, the advantages of 
giving it to France are many and obvious. She 
is not only by far the most interested Power ; 
she is the one Power which has ready at hand a staff 
of suitable agents and a suitable base from which to 
recruit them and on which to support their efforts. 
Moreover, with the guarantees which France is pre- 
pared to give, the danger of undue predominance 
shrinks to its smallest proportions. No Power will 
undertake the heavy task of assuring order in Morocco 
without a prospect of getting something out of it. 
But France is prepared to get less, to do 
the work more cheaply, in that sense, than 
any other Power, just because it is far more 
vitally to her interest than to any other Power’s 
that the work should, somehow or other, be 
done. A section of the German Press has told us that 
if the Conference fails, Germany will not shed 
tears over it, becauseshe does not much mind the séatus 
quo continuing in Morocco. The argument is a some- 
what suicidal one ; for if Germany does not mind the 
status guo in Morocco, that can only be because her 
interests there are so small as to be negligible, and, 
if so, how can she justify her fierce opposition to the 
action and wishes of all the other interested Powers? 
The French delegates, on their part, have mani- 
fested a very correct and conciliatory disposition, and 
to this it must be attributed that Powers, like the United 
States, which came to the Conference with open minds 
have now ranged themselves on the French side. As 
regards freedom of commerce, the French guarantees 
have satisfied not only Great Britain (which has the 
largest water-borne trade with Morocco) but also 
Italy and Spain. In respect of purely political matters, 
the Power which, after France, has the greatest interest 
in Morocco is Spain. Her attitude on the eve of the 
Conference was not quite clear, and the German Press was 
by way of angling for her co-operation. She now appears 
to have been definitely won to the French side, 
because France, so far from standing out for an “ ex- 
clusive general mandate” to police Morocco, has 
freely consented to a Spanish management of the police 
in the region in which Spanish influence is dominant. 
Lastly, the precise nature of the police-work contem- 
plated by France has been defined. She does not ask 
to restore order all over the Shereefian Empire. That 
would mean now a gigantic war of conquest in a 
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difficult country against a population whose toughness 
and power of resistance are better known to the French 
thantoanybody. All France desires is toorganisea police 
force sufficient to maintain order at the places where 
Europeans and their property are to be settled—that is, 
at half-a-dozen coast towns and a few inland commer- 
cial centres like Fez. Possibly she would not employ 
in the first instance more than thirty or forty French 
officers and twice that number of Algerian native 
sergeants. Of course this unpretentious beginning 
does open the door to more. If her little forces fail 
anywhere they will have to be backed up. However, 
French self-interest is against the indefinite extension 
of such backing-up ; and the skill and experience of the 
Algerian officers, whom France has at her disposal, 
should at least render it far less inevitable under her 
management than under any other. 

What is Germany aiming at in her present very 
marked policy? The protection of known German 
interests does not explain it, because these are com- 
mercial, they are not large, and such as they are they 
would benefit more (like the English and American) 
from the French policy than from that of the s/atus quo. 
A former hypothesis was that Germany merely used 
Morocco to pick a quarrel with France; but whatever 
truth there may have been in this last summer 
there can be little now, when the psychological moment 
for a Franco-German war is plainly past. One 
may say confidently that whatever comes out of the 
Conference, war will not. There remains the hypo- 
thesis that Germany has real political ambitions in 
North-West Africa; and though her diplomacy has never 
yet been given an excuse for avowing any, they are not 
in themselves improbable. It may well have been, 
and be still, the Kaiser’s idea that if Germany persisted 
in making herself sufficiently awkward she might be 
bought off with a Moroccan port or two. She is 
not a Mediterranean Power, but it would be an 
important step towards her becoming one. The 
Kaiser’s Near Eastern schemes, his ambitions in 
Asia Minor and Mesopotamia, and his alliance with 
the Sultan are certainly not the least attractive to him 
among his various speculations. To co-ordinate them 
with and through the development of his navy he badly 
needs just such a port as Morocco, almost alone, 
might provide. Atthe same time his ascendancy at 
Fez coincides with a definite idea of making Germany 
Europe's representative in the Mohammedan world, and 
particularly of dislodging France from that position. 

It is possible that a way out may yet be found, if 
some solatium for Germany can be invented to enable 
her to retire without an appearance of sheer failure. 
German inspired journalists have suggested that 
France should find such a so/atium in the Conference’s 
consent that she should share with Morocco the 
policing of the Morocco-Algerian frontier. But the 
French Havas note has exposed the absurdity of their 
argument ; for the right of policing a common frontier is 
no new international concession; it flows from the 
very existence of a common frontier, and has long 
been exercised as such. The sphere in which a solattum 
for Germany might be found will perhaps be that of 
the new Morocco Bank, which must accompany any 
Moroccan solution. At least it is the perception of this 
chance which has restored a note of relative optimism 
during the last few days. Doubtless a sufficient satis- 
faction could be found here for Germany’s diplomatic 


honour. Whether she will take it must depend upon 
how far she cares genuinely and loyally for the inte- 
rests which the Conference has assembled to promote, 
and how much reality there is, on the other hand, 
about the unavowed ambitions to which we have alluded. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND THE ARMY. 
BRIEF notice last week marked officially the 
end of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s last experiment. 

The epitaph was a brief one. It announced that Army 
Order No. 205 of 1905 was cancelled. The Army 
Order which now disappears has had a struggling and 
slighted life. When Mr, Arnold-Forster proposed to 
create two armies, one a long. service army 
serving for nine years, the other a short service 
army serving for two years, he was setting his opinion 
against the Army Council, against the Cabinet, and 
against the weight of authority in the country and in 
the House of Commons. His experiment of a short 
service army was not tried until a year after he had 
announced it. It was then only tried on a small scale, 
and the results have justified all the anticipations 
of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s critics. His plan was found 
to be expensive, and it did not bring in recruits. 
It was a plausible suggestion that at a time when the 
general system of recruiting was for nine years the 
alternative system of two years would have consider- 
able attractions. In practice it proved that the short 
service men found their position. uncomfortable and the 
number of recruits who enlisted on this system has 
been inconsiderable. 

It is worth while just to recapitulate the main 
facts about the changes made in the conditions 
of enlistment under the last Government. Mr. 
Brodrick started a three years’ enlistment with 
results that everybody admits to have been disas- 
trous. Mr. Brodrick assumed that a very large 
proportion of the men who enlisted for three years 
would accept the inducements that were offered to 
tempt them to re-enlist at the end of two years for a 
further period of five years. In practice only 27 per cent. 
of his recruits accepted these inducements, with the re- 
sult that the drafts for India have been demoralised ever 
since. It may be noted in passing that Mr. Brodrick’s 
experiment contributed with other and more serious 
causes to increase unemployment at home. Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, whom no one would accuse of blinding him- 
self or of blinding others to Mr. Brodrick’s failures, 
attempted to repair the mischief by creating a long 
service army, which should serve for nine years with 
the colours and three years with the reserve, and a 
short service army. The objection to Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s nine years is that it does not provide a good 


‘reserve and that nine years’ service is so large a slice 


of a man’s life that some provision must be made by 
the State for the rest of it. We do not think it is likely 
that Mr. Haldane will find the results will justify the 
perpetuation of Mr. Arnold-Forster’s term of enlist- 
ment. There is nothing in our experience of the last 
three years to suggest that the Cardwell system of 
seven years with the colours and five with the reserves 
is not the best adapted to our wants. 

Of course the problem before Mr. Haldane is not 
simply to find the most attractive conditions of en- 
lishment. He has to provide for the country the 


army that is adequate to its particular necessities. 
To succeed in this he has to set his face sternly 
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against the illusion under which his two predecessers 
have suffered, that it is our chief aim to crowd our 
army rather than to train it. The War Office 
ought to have inscribed on its portals for the warning 
and instruction of every new Minister the truth that 
Sir lan Hamilton urged upon the Royal Commission 
upon the war, that it is better to have a smaller 
army highly trained than a larger army less highly 
trained. Itis easy to have a large army untrained, 
and it is not impossible to have a small army 
that is highly trained. A Minister of War, keep- 
ing before his eyes this ideal, will look very 
carefully at the raw material of his army and the means 
at his disposal for turning the raw material into 
finisned soldiers. A fastidious Minister of War raises 
the character of the army not only by excluding bad 
material but by attracting good material. Every 
unsuitable man who is enlisted, and who deserts or 
has to be removed from the army, costs the nation 
much more than the actual money wasted on the 
vain effort to make him a soldier, for he is a 
deterrent to good men who might otherwise enlist. 
For ten years we have steadily recruited too many 
men ; the result has been great wastage and a general 
depreciation of the calibre of the army. Ifa Minister 
of War makes up his mind that he is going to give 
the nation a good army he will exclude bad men. His 
army will be small, but it will be competent. If 
care is taken in choosing men for the army it 
becomes much less difficult to find employment for 
men who leave the army, and this alone gets rid of 
one of the causes that discourage good men from en- 
listing. Mr. Haldane, we are convinced, will not 
sacrifice, as his predecessors have sacrificed, the sub- 
stance for the shadow of an army, and he will do every- 
thing that a discriminate enlisting and a considerate 
treatment can do to improve the race of soldiers. 

The most promising scheme for improving the 
training of the army in all its relations was submitted 
by Lord Esher, Sir George Clarke, and Sir John 
Fisher, and it has been in part applied by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster. Under that scheme the country is divided 
into a number of divisional commands. Mr. 
Brodrick, trying to improvise a German army 
on British soil, decorated, England with a series 
of army corps. Sir George Clarke and his col- 
leagues proposed, in place of this arrangement, 
which had no relation to our necessities and demanded 
a huge supply of soldiers, to make the division the unit 
of organisation and training. A division is in relation 
to the scale of our army the kind of unit that an 
army corps is in the continental army. Each divi- 
sion is a self-contained body as in India, and 
it is organised on the principle of separating 
the administrative business of finance and buildings 
from the directly professional work of training soldiers. 
Our generals used to be swamped in irrelevant busi- 
ness. They are released by this arrangement for their 
own proper work of training soldiers. Out of the men 
engaged in this work we have to breed a race of army 
staff officers. 

Mr. Haldane, who is so persistently pleading the 
cause of clear thinking in politics, inherits a 
situation full indeed of confusion and difficulties, but 
one that, we are convinced, will prove amenable to the 
methods of courageous common sense. He has 
already reversed the temper and the methods under 


which the auxiliary forces suffered during Mr. Arnold- 
Forster’s régime. It is the existence of those forces 
that reduces the problem of the regular army to 
manageable proportions. Mr. Haldane’s _ prede- 
cessor acted as if those forces were useless 
unless they were able to take the place of 
the army itself in the most distant territories 
of the Empire. Mr. Haldane’s first proceedings have 
shown that he recognises that the object of the auxiliary 
forces is to defend these islands, that the men who 
undertake the work are not to be nagged at because 
they have not undertaken some other work, and 
that a wise Minister of War will refrain from 
p2tty and meaningless exactions and impositions. 
The problem of improving the Militia and Volunteers 
is largely a problem of understanding human nature. 
Mr. Arnold-Forster had neither the necessary gifts nor 
the initial enthusiasm for the object. A good example 
of the way his unsympathetic officialism oppressed the 
Militia is provided by the experience of the TowerHam- 
lets Militia, whose headquarters were arbitrarily removed 
from Dalston to Mill Hill, with the result that their re- 
cruits have dropped veryseriously. We have to bring the 
Militia to the men rather than the men to the Militia. 
Mr. Haldane’s experiment of having recruit drills for 
six months in the winter is an excellent example of one 
way in which this should be done. Another means of 
simplifying the difficulties of the Militia would be to 
cut down the annual training by having all preliminary 
drills done on Saturday afternoons before the men 
come together in battalions. These are merely 
examples. The important thing is that there is now a 
Minister of War who is concerned to encourage rather 
than to harry our auxiliary forces. 





HA TIL ML TULIADH. 
A“ was unchanged, and Nature cared not, being oc- 


cupied with sun and moon and stars, the tides, the 
mists, the dew, rain, snow, the fall and reproduction of 
the leaf, and the great mysteries, the cause of which 
evades and always has evaded man. She smiled, as she 
does sometimes at a funeral, sending a glimpse of sun 
upon a coffin-plate, so that the cold-nipped mourners read 
the age of the deceased whilst they stand peering down 
into the grave, as in a blaze of light. 

All was unchanged. 

The two tall lime trees towered above the rough field 
gate contrived of poles running through horseshoes wedged 
into their trunks. 

The leaves just swept the roof, and in the evening 
air they seemed to sigh for the departed, who for so 
many years had watched them green in April bursting 
into life, and glorious in autumn as they fell carpeting 
the road, and piled upon the level doorstep with its 
concentric pattern drawn in chalk; the rush-thatched 
byre, upon whose roof grew fumitory and corydalis, 
looked just as it had looked for forty years, and the low 
door flanked by great tufts of golden rod and of angelica, 
and painted blue, was shut for ever on its late owners and 
on me. Through it, from earliest childhood, as I passed, 
I led my ponies, tying them in the dark beside the cow 
to the tall uprights which in Highland cowsheds serve for 
stalls. 

Two sisters, almost the last survivors of an ancient 
race, had lived for years in the old cottage by the reedy 
lake. Descendants of the retainer of a feudal chief, their 
ancestors had been hereditary ferrymen, for, in the days 
of old, caste, now confined to India and the East, was 
spread throughout the world. 

In what rough coracle or boat their remote ancestors 
had ferried over to the island, men dressed in skins, no 
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one can say, for from the dawn of history in Menteith 
marauding clansmen, coming with a creagh from the laigh, 
had been rowed over to the castle in the isle by someone 
of their race. 

In the deep bay, rush-locked and clear, they or their 
father had constructed a rude pier of stones and wattles, 
to which a boat was tied, the paint all sun-cracked, and 
with an inch or two of water in the well. 

So in the days gone by, in houses occupied by gentle- 
men whose pedigrees were longer than their purse, an 
antiquated carriage, used as a roosting-place by hens, 
slowly decayed in some gaunt coach-house, given up to 
damp. 

Carriage and boat were evidence of better times, 4 
link with days of glory long departed, drawing a smile 
or tear, according to the point from which the man who 
saw them looked upon the world. 

Soa in the cottage the two sisters lived; relics of days 
when men were civil in their speech, had time 
and did not spare it in its use, they never 
travelled far, but, for all that, they knew the 
world in which they lived themselves in all its nice- 
ties. Constrained by poverty to work, the sisters yet ap- 
peared two ladies in distress, not fallen in fortunes, 
though their Potosi was but the little croft and garden with 
“its hantle of sour plumtrees,” but, so to speak, having 
suffered wrong from Nature, which had not placed them 
free from all necessities at birth. Not that they lacked 
advancement either, for in their heart of hearts they held 
themselves the equals of the highest in the land; a tacit 
claim which all admitted, but their equals, in the old- 
fashioned district where they lived. Raw-boned and 
rather hard of feature, the oldest had the soft Highland 
voice and manner, which somehow seems not to belong 
to modern life, and places the possessor of them in a 
world outside the present age. The younger, gentle and 
delicate, had never married, must have been pretty in her 
youth, and lived her life subordinated to her sister, ad- 
miring her, and in her turn being admired and cherished 
by her in a half-tender and half-peremptory way. 

Their father was an ancient Celt who formed a link 
with olden times, being compounded of quite different 
essences and stronger simples than men of latter days. 
Born as he was, just where the Highlands and the Low- 
lands touch, he had amalgamated much of the charac- 
teristics of the two. His manners were all Highland, his 
knowledge of the world partly his own and partly that of 
the Low Country, as we style the realm of bogs and 
marshy fields that swells and billows like a sea up to the 
lumpy range of tawny hills that cuts them from the 
north, and, till the days of railways, formed a bar as 
strong and as insuperable as is a navigable river, or in- 
deed the sea. Short, and in later years bent almost double, 
but to the last alert upon his legs, time and the rain, 
which when it ceases for a fortnight is the theme of 
prayers in church, had turned him a light fern colour, 
and ‘his clothes, and hair—originally grey (for no one 
living could remember when his head was brown)—had 
weathered to a lichen-looking green, and his blue twinkling 
eyes, not bleared with age, could, as he said himself, 
* discern a gentleman almost a mile away.” Gentry and 
gentlemen, by which he understood those of old family, 
for money could not make, nor the want of it mar, in his 
opinion, were the chief objects of his creed. 

“The Queen can mak’ a duke, she canna’ mak’ 
Lochiel,” he would observe with pride, not that the limita- 
tion of the royal power rejoiced him, for he held, as do 
Mohammedans, that he who reigned did so by right 
divine, but it seemed to him evident, or else the prayer for 
those “set over us and under Him” had been of no 
account. 

Withal he was himself a gentleman, if natural good 
breeding makes one, conjoined with courtesy in speech. 
Upon a visit, when he had showed you round his croft, 
with what an air he used to offer you fruit in a cabbage 
leaf, saying, “ Will ye tak’ berries, laird, or leddy,” as 
the case might be, thus exercising hospitality in its best 


sense, by giving what he had without false shame or with 
excuses for his poverty. One ate them, listening all the 
time to local lore, distorted through the vision of his 
years, and rendered picturesque partly by want of educa- 
tion and partly by the way he touched his subject, em- 
broidering and adorning it with sidelights of his own, 
just as an artist draws from what he sees in his own 
brain, and neither copies nor extenuates his theme. 
Seated upon the gunwale of his boat, and talking 
volubly in the soft Highland accent, which makes you 
think that you knew Gaelic once upon a time, the land- 
scape all unchanged, the scrubby oak copse straggling 
up the hill, the bracken yellowing in the autumn breeze, 
and leaves of sycamores, mottled and black, like trout in 
moorland burns, all falling softly round about, whilst the 
white mist crept up and hung the castle and the chapel 
in the air, making the great stag-headed chestnuts in the 


Isle of Rest look like gigantic antlers thrown against the 


sky, the things and men of which he spoke became alive 
again and the long, broken link with the old world was 
welded into shape. You heard unmoved, and as a thing 
quite natural, and which it seemed had happened to your- 
self, how he had walked to Eglinton to see the tournament, 
taking three days to do it, in the rain; had‘slept beneath 
the trees, had seen it all, especially the Emperor of the 
French, “ Napoleon Third, ye ken,” the Queen of Beauty 
carried through the mud, and then tramped back again. 

Who, in these days of education and of common 
sense, made manifest and plain by copy-book, would do 
the like, out of pure love of sport, lightness of heart, or 
the sheer devilment of youth? 

All the old legends of the Borderland he knew; 
with much about Rob Roy, who as he used to say 
was “better in a tuilzie than a fight, for all his skill o’ 
fence, and they long arms o’ his, ye mind, he could untie 
the garters frae his hose without a stoop or hogging up 
his back.” He talked about the man just as he were 
alive, so naturally and without effort, having heard all he 
told you from his grandfather, that it would not have 
startled you on looking round to see Red Robert in the 
flesh come trotting down the hill, his target at his back, 
and his long Spanish “ culbeir” in his hand, humming a 
waulking song or whistling a strathspey. 

All the old legends of the district and his lore of 
times gone by he left his daughters, which, working in 
their minds and coming to the surface in their speech, 
stranded them lonely in the world, without a fellow, just 
as a glacier-carried boulder in a glen must feel deserted in 
the tall heather where it lies, far from the hills and 
stones. 

The younger sister first departed, going on before to 
tell their father that the world was changed, and that 
no place was left for them or theirs, and that the osprey 
built no more in the old chestnuts which the monks had 
planted round the grey priory in the isle, and that 
the trees themselves were growing balder and more 
sere. The elder lingered on alone, brisk but alert, 
driving her cow down to the mossy “ park,” and stepping 
east to church when it was fine, not following the road, 
but going through the fields (though it took longer by 
them) perhaps from the hereditary Highland habit of 
avoiding stones in days when every man made his own 
brogues athome. In summer time she took into her house 
artists and fishermen, and those whom the fine weather 
drives into the country for a time, and who lounge 
through their time smoking and bored, but conscious 
it is right to do as others do, and therefore satisfied. They 
thought her odd, and she esteemed them common, but 
“ awfa’ clever folk, ye ken, ane o’ them painted me 
a bit picture o’ ma sister from a fotygraph, ane o' they 
dagyriotypes, ye mind them, done on glass, which I have 
by me since it was ta’en back aboot sixty-three, the time o’ 
yon review at Paisla’, the verra image o’ her, laird, I’m 
tellin’ ye.” The effort of the limner’s art (to which even 
a “dagyriotype” on glass was preferable) hung in her 
little parlour, resplendent with megilp, shining with poppy 
oil, and setting forth the patient with a grin upon her 
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face, and with the clothes in fashion forty years ago, 
themselves not beautiful, rendered ridiculous by new- 
ness, just as a play of the same time appears to us ab- 
-surd, not that our own are better, but because folly is a 
changing quantity and different in degree. 

Our friendship, fast but intermittent, lasted many 
years, and the byre door through which my ponies used 
to pass became too small to lead my horse through, and 
so we generally talked outside the house, not that we 
said much, for she was growing deaf, and I knew all 
her stories years ago, but it pleased both of us, and when 
I mounted and rode off she used to stand, holdiag her 
hand above her eyes, after the fashion of a sailor on a 
pier, looking out seaward, even when not a sail is or the 
sea. 

Her_death was in the olden style, after the fashion 
she had lived ; so to speak, not premeditated, but natural. 
just as a tree dies at the top, decaying downwards, till 
it is gone almost before those who-have known it all their 
lives are well aware of its decease. The neighbours told 
me, for I was absent in that region which folks in Men- 
teith call “up aboot England,” that she was “ travellin’” 
from church, felt ill upon arriving at her house, took to 
her bed, and “ sleepit bonnily awa’” upon the following 
day. A man, that is a man who feels the ancient High- 
land spirit in his blood, would like to die with his boots 
on, but for a woman this was the nearest thing to sudden 
death, and quite became the last of an old violent race of 
men. 
In the old churchyard by the lake, amongst the 
Grahams and the Macgregors, some of whom have swords 
upon their headstones, for all their trade-mark and memo- 
rial of their lives, she sleeps. With pride of race and 
Scottish thoughtfulness she left sufficient to erect a stone, 
in which is cut her name, her sister’s, that of her father, 
and those of many of her clan. It stands in the wet 
grass, close to the wall of the kirkyard, a sort of land- 
mark in the history of Menteith, showing a page tumed 
down; a page on which but few could read, even before 
the book was shut for the last time. To bid her sleep 
in peace is but a work of supererogation, after full eighty 
years of life. Those who remain tossing and turning upon 
life’s uneasy pillow stand more in need of such a wish. 

So I “stepped west,” and, coming to the Highland 
cottage by the lake, found the door shut, the hearthstone 
cold, the Zarden eaten up with weeds, the flauchtered 
feals upon the cowhouse roof had slipped down from 
the poles, and the old boat, hauled up upon the beach, 
paintless and blistering in the sun. No cow fed in the 
little rushy park, even the withies which had once con- 
fined the gate were burst and swinging in the wind. 
The door was shut, shut against me, and shut upon the 
last of my old friends ; so, sitting down upon the step, on 
which no longer was a pattern laid in chalk, I smoked 
and meditated, seeing a long procession pass upon the 
road, all riding ponies which grew larger towards the end, 
until a man upon a horse brought up the rear. They 
stopped before the house, which seemed to have turned 
newer, and in which a fire of peats bumed brightly on the 
hearth. Then, from the door... . but. . + I will 
return no more (Ha til mi tuliadh); he who waits at the 
ferry long enough will get across some time. 

R. B. CuNNINGHAME GRAHAM. 





WINTER FLOWERS. 


EW gardeners make even the “ae 4 to have flowers 

out of doors in the winter. winter garden 
usually means a conservatory, often a very dreary one, 
full of dark-leaved shrubs which could not trick the 
simplest child into thinking that he has found his way 
into a magical summer palace. A book has lately been 
published, however, with the title of the Book of the 
Winter Garden*, which, though a part of it is given up 
* Tue Book or THE Winter Garpen. By D. S, Fish. 

London: Lane, 2s. 6d. net, 





to the conservatory, also treats of plants which will flower 
out of doors in winter, and it «would surprise most gardeners 
to know how many of these there are—enough, indeed, 
to make a patch of ground flowery for all January and 
February at least. Those who have gardens large enough 
would do well, indeed, to give up a small part of them 
to winter gardening. It would look bare in summer, no 
doubt, but one bare patch in the luxuriance of June 
might be spared. The sunniest spot possible should be 
chosen, and it should be sheltered from north and east 
winds ; a south-westerly slope would give the best condi 
tions for most winter-flowering plants, with a light and 
well-drained soil. It is true that the best known of ail 
winter-flowering plants, the Christmas rose, does not 
thrive in too hot and dry a place, but Christmas roses 
are large and conspicuous enough to be grown in a bed 
by themselves. I do not propose to speak of them or of 
other very well-known plants, suck as crocuses and snow- 
drops, but of more unfamiliar things, especially bulbs, 
which are quite easily grown and which flower in Decem- 
ber, January, February, or early March. 

There are a many winter-flowering irises, 
many of them as beautiful and almost as conspicuous 
as those which bloom in summer, and yet one 
scarcely ever sees them in the ordinary garden. The 
largest flowered, the earliest, and one of the most 
beautiful of all is Iris Stylosa, also called Un- 
guicularis. This is not bulbous, but has what is 
called a rhizomatous root-stock. The flowers are large and 
of a soft lilac colour. There is also a white variety. Iris 
Stylosa will grow anywkere, but flowers best in a hot sunny 
place, say against a southern or south-western wall, in a 
very poor rubbly soil. All winter-flowering irises, indeed 
nearly all winter-flowering plants, should be planted as 
early as possible, not later than September, so that 
they may have time to settle down and blossom the first 
year. The other winter-flowering irises are mostly, if not 
all, bulbous. The best of them are Iris Heldreichi, a 
plant lately introduced, which grows only about six inches 
high and has flowers beautifully blotched with dark and 
pale blue, like the blue of a pansy; Iris Tauri, still more 
recent, with flowers of dark purple and orange; and 
Iris Reticulata, an old and beautiful plant, also purple 
and gold and sweetly scented. These are all easy to 
grow and permanent in places which suit them. They 
grow well on a slope to the south-west, well-drained 
and with a light, rich soil full of rubble and leaf-mould. 
They appear in January or February and blossom regard- 
less of the weather. Of the other winter-flowering irises, 
Alata, Bakeriana, Histrio, and Persica are all beautiful, 
but more apt to die out than the first three. They grow 
under the same conditions and are most likely to survive 
if they are protected from summer wet by hand lights. 
This, indeed, is the case with many winter-flowering bulbs. 
They require to be thoroughly ripened off in summer, and 
the summers are often too wet and cold for them to ripen 
without some artificial help. 

There are also some daffodils which flower very early 
in the year. The earliest of all is the white petticoat hoop 
(Narcissus Bulbocodium). It blossoms in January, but it 
is very difficult to ripen it in this climate out of doors. 
It must be kept perfectly dry in summer and have a soil 
consisting almost altogether of rubble and sand and the 
sharpest possible drainage, or it will never blossom again 
after the first year. It is, in fact, a plant for the skilled 
amateur. Narcissus Minimus, on the other hand, a very 
small yellow trumpet daffodil, which often flowers at the 
end of January or beginning of February, is quite easy to 
grow in any well-drained place where it will not be 
smothered by larger plants. It only grows about three 
inches high and is very beautiful. Soon after it follow Nar- 
cissus Nanus and Minor, larger, but as beautiful and 
still easier to grow, Narcissus Cyclamineus, a little yellow 
daffodil, shaped like a cyclamen, likes a rather damper 
place, like the yellow petticoat hoop daffodils which flower 
in the earliest spring. There are also winter-flowering 
crocuses, like Crocus Imperati, a fine lilac-flowered 
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species, which comes out in January; and Squills, like 
Scilla Bifolia, which blossoms some weeks before the 
better-known Scilla Sibirica, and is quite as easy to grow. 
These are tiue winter flowers, and so is the beautiful 
Scilla Azurea, also called Hyacinthus, which is like a 
grape hyacinth in the shape and arrangement of its pale 
blue bells, and which blossoms in January if it is placed 
in a favourable position. There are several kinds of 
cyclamen which flower quite early in the year, particu- 
larly Cyclamen Coum, and the new Cyclamen Lybanoticum. 
They will thrive in half-shady, dry places under deciduous 
trees and like lime in the soil. They should never be 
unnecessarily disturbed, and can be planted as soon as 
they are at rest in the summer. Among the Anemones, 
Anemone Blanda, the Greek variety of the well-known 
blue Anemone Appenina, flowers in February, sometimes 
even in January. It is very easily grown in light soil, en- 
riched with leaf mould and likes a sunnier place than 
Anemone Appenina- Anenome Fulgens, too, the most 
brilliant scarlet flower of the spring before the tulips 
appear, will often flower in winter when it is in a warm, 
sheltered position. It should never be planted in a shady 
place, as it is a southern plant that needs hot sun to 
ripen its corms. It does best in a light soil mixed with 
lime and leaf mould, but it will not establish itself every- 
where. I need not speak of the winter Aconite, Eranthis 
Hiemalis, which is to be seen everywhere, and still remains 
the most useful of all true winter-flowering plants. Nor 
yet, perhaps, of Hepaticas, though they are less grown 
than they deserve. But I must say a word of Hepatica 
Angulosa, perhaps the most beautiful of all winter-flower- 
ing plants and quite easy to grow. The flowers are much 
larger than those of the ordinary Hepatica and of an 
indescribably strong yet delicate blue. Yet it is seldom 
grown, probably because it refuses to flower unless rightly 
cultivated. It thrives best in a dry, shady place and in 
very poor rooty soil mixed with lime. It should be under 
deciduous trees, as their shade will protect its leaves from 
the sun in summer. In these conditions it will flower 
profusely in early February or even January. 

There are a number of winter-flowering plants for 
the rockery, indeed, too many to enumerate, but I must 
mention two saxifrages, viz., S. Burseriana and S. 
Apiculata. §S. Burseriana and its finer variety, S. 
Burseriana Major, are very small, glaucous tufted 
plants, with white flowers of extraordinary beauty 
which appear in January or February. These plants must 
be in a sunny, well-drained position with a poor, gritty 
soil and with rocks arranged all round them, so that they 
may not suffer from drought in summer.- S. Apiculata is 
a much more vigorous plant with beautiful pale yellow 
flowers. It also must be protected from the summer sun, 
and this can best be done if tall, herbaceous plants are 
arranged so as to grow up and shelter it as the spring 
advances. It can be grown on the level in light soils and 
blossoms profusely in February. Hacquetia (Dondia) Epi- 
pactis is a beautiful little umbelliferous plant with golden 
yellow flowers in February that thrives best in a cool and 
sheltered position and should not be moved. Adonis 
Amurensis, a yellow flower of great beauty which blossoms, 
even earlier, likes a little more sun, but is apt to suffer 
from drought in summer. Sisyrinchium Grandiflorum is a 
fine plant of the iris tribe with purple bells, which flowers 
in February in a cool, sheltered position and is easily 
grown. The winter heliotrope (Petasites Fraqrans) a very 
rapid-growing plant with a sweet scent and pale pink 
flowers, will grow in any waste place and blossoms in Feb- 
ruary Other plants might be named, but I have mentioned 
enough te show that the garden need not be flowerless in 
winter. A. C.-B. 





ART EXHIBITIONS. 


] T is some years since Mr. Grosvenor Thomas began 

to exhibit regularly at the New Gallery and else- 
where, and therefore the present collection of his work at 
Messrs. Dowdeswell’s galleries reveals no unfamiliar star 


in the artistic firmament. Nevertheless, the thirty-eight 
pictures that he shows here will help to establish him not 
only as a painter with experience and the ability to use 
it, but also as an artist endowed with the gift of singularly 
sweet and persuasive colour. Moreover, he is refreshingly 
various in his method. While at times he uses juxta- 
posed colours to create a combined effect, he is not hide- 
bound by any chromatic convention such as that which 
regulates the work of the French neo-impressionists ; on 
the contrary, he often paints with the solid directness of 
an old master. He glides from manner to manner im ac- 
cordance with the nature of the subject he attempts. Thus 
in “The Mill,” canopied by a blue sky suggestive of in- 
tense sultriness, he gets his reflected colour in the uneasy 
foreground water by a combination of short brush strokes, 
each of which is an individual hue; while in the sombre 
“ Near Chagford,” the painting of sky, foreground, massed 
poplars and silver birch, is absolutely direct. The last 
is a little like a Corot in sentiment and treatment, though 
the touch loses the picture some attractiveness by being 
very much heavier than that of the French master—a 
drawback that repeats itself elsewhere, particularly in the 
“ Landscape ” (No. 31). It is difficult to account for this 
occasional heaviness of touch, since Mr. Thomas cannot 
be charged with any lack of sensitiveness, and in work like 
the air-filled “ Near Houghton ”—which is certainly one 
of the gems of the collection—his handling is as buovant 
as one could wish. However, absolute evenness of accom- 
plishment would be monotonous even if it were possible. 
The best pictures here are the above-mentioned “ Mill,” 
“Near Houghton,” “Near Chagford,” and “ The River,” 
with the moon rising in an opalescent atmosphere. There 
are also some clever flower studies, among which may be 
instanced the “ Pansies and Roses "—-a marvel of imitative 
texture for an artist so far removed from being merely 
imitative. 

Mr. Thomas is a modern of the moderns, and in leaving 
him for the modest “ Notes and Sketches” by Mr. A. L. 
Baldry at the Ryder Gallery, one moves into another at- 
mosphere. The change, however, from painter to painter- 
critic is not unpleasant; the latter even furnishes some 
surprises. Seeing that Mr. Baldry is more occupied with 
writing about other people’s pictures than with painting 
his own, it would be natural if his art were eclectic in 
character—the result more of other art than of first-hand 
observation; yet as a matter of fact it is nothing of the 
sort. True, one may find in the figure studies the echo 
of a style that Albert Moore popularised, in the water- 
colours one or two reminiscences of staid early masters in 
this branch, in a portrait like that of Miss Rosalie Jones 
a Sandys feeling for the exquisite in surface. But if the in- 
fluence exists, it has not led the painter into mere copyism 
or a sententious eclecticism. Indeed, a very definite and 
personal note is sounded by all these small pictures, and 
in other respects there is much to recommend them. Mr. 
Baldry has mastered the grammar of art so thoroughly as 
to leave himself free to exercise what imagination he pos- 
sesses; he draws perfectly; if his colour is not always 
good in the higher sense, if it is sometimes turgid, it is 
always free from discords. But what raises his work 
above the level obtainable by these solid qualities, and 
distinguishes it from much of what is technically more 
able.modern painting, is a native refinement that nowadays 
is as rare as it is pleasant to come upon; and this added 
to an emphatic instinct for design compensates for much 
that is lacking. To particularise, his landscapes are pre- 
ferable to his figure subjects, because, I think, in the lines 
of quiet English country and the forms of congregated 
trees he finds the constructive elements of design more 
readily than in female figures and flowing draperies ; and 
his water-colour is better than his oil in regard to skilful 
manipulation. The “ Wilverley Walk” and “A Summer 
Evening” are among the best of the former ; in the latter 
medium the “Storm Cloud” shows genuine inspiration. 
But best of all are the two pastel drawings of “ Wick 
Farm” and “Christchurch Harbour.” Here is a medium 


whose properties seem peculiarly adapted to the artist’s 
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temperament and method—one regrets that these are the 
only two examples of it in the gallery. 

Searching for lost methods of artistic expression can 
hardly be termed a popular pastime with artists of the 
present day. Competition is so keen and the necessities 
of the moment are so great that few can spare either the 
time or the patience to experiment with anything save the 
recognised materials at hand. Recently, however, there 
have teen one or two brave attempts to unearth 
a dead secret of art. For instance, it is scarcely a year 
since the Society of Tempera Painters held an exhibition at 
the Carfax Galleries, which aimed in great part at re-dis- 
covering and expounding the principles of painting held by 
early Florentine and Flemish masters; and just now at 
the same galleries Mr. Graham Robertson is showing 
colour-print “experiments in search of the lost method 
of William Blake.” It is true that these colour-prints are 
not the most considerable part of his exhibition, but at the 
moment they are the most interesting. As regards the 
oil-paintings, one or two have recently been shown else- 
where ; all of them have an air of familiarity to anybody 
who has followed Mr. Robertson’s progress along the way 
that leads through soft harmonies of white and silver-grey, 
delicate rose and gold, to distinctive grace, if sometimes 
to mannerisms. The “Mdlle. X” series of six 
portraits is conceivably the most attractive feature of 
this section: the painter's gift is shown at its best in 
these child studies. Then there are the water-colour 
designs for ordinary colour-printing—the eight drawings 
for “ Old English Songs and Dances” and a similar num- 
ber for “ French Songs of Old Canada,” together with a 
few isolated examples of individual fancy. In these, at 
any rate, there is no suggestion of the mystic derribilité of 
William Blake. The colour patterns are wholly joyous, 
bright and simple accompaniments to the simply black- 
lettered songs. With the “experiments,” however, one 
comes to something more intricate. The prints shown are 
partly from Mr. Robertson’s own designs and partly from 
those of Blake, and whether the former has discovered 
the lost method or invented a method of his own, the 
results have power and beauty far above the average. Par- 
ticularly inviting among the original prints is “ The Spirit 
of the Violet,” a fantasy in emerald and purple, and this, 
apart from the fascination of the colour, gives a subtle 
satisfaction, in that there is no faking visible ; the finished 
state appears to have been reached without any retouch- 
ing with the brush. This freedom from subsequent brush 
work is not characteristic of all the prints; the flames in 
the “Paolo and Francesca” seem to have been worked 
on; and the importance of the point is obvious if the art 
of producing beautiful colour prints is not to be simply a 
one-man art. Still, the extent of the brush work em- 
ployed here is not great. Even in the “ Paolo and Fran- 
cesca,” developed from a slight pencil sketch of Blake's 
which is hung just below, the retouching is so insignificant 
that the closest scrutiny is necessary in order to observe 
it. Moreover, in this the cleverness with which Mr. 
Robertson has elaborated Blake’s idea is worthy of more 
than merely technical consideration. F. J. M. 





HIS THEATRE IN ORDER. 

R. PINERO’S new play is the best entertainment 

to be seen now in London; it is so well acted, so 

well managed, so admirably fitted together. The interest 
is so concentrated, and the incidents are so cunningly 
diverse, that your attention is held and excited from rise 
to drop of curtain. Not a scene seems a minute too long, 
not one incident occurs, which is not knit by all its con- 
sequences into the central interest of the play. The play 
is a triumph of economy in method—and completeness of 
effect. In the work of most dramatists (experience having 
limited expectation), we are well satisfied if an incident, 
plausibly possible in itself, throws out a single character 
or lights one side of the aramatic situation at a time; and 
we await with patience for the next event to do the same 
for another character and another side. But Mr. Pinero, 


by a fine economy in the fortuitous, makes the same 
event serve all his purposes at once, with the result that the 
action inevitably holds the whole audience, both analytic 
and passive enjoyers, instead of satisfying only those who 
are subtle and quick at following an intention; while such 
as are capable of that mild but dainty pleasure enjoy on 
looking back the contemplation of a compactly dovetailed 
design. I could take every incident in this play and show 
how it has been used up and entirely absorbed, as it were, 
into the plot ; but I will content myself with one which will 
serve as an example of Mr. Pinero’s skill. I will suppose 
the story of His House in Order is already known to my 
readers through the papers. 

In the first act, then, the frigid and methodical sister- 
in-law—Geraldine Ridgeley—drops the remark that the 
doctor agrees with her that Derek’s schoolroom lacks sun- 
shine, and that she proposes in consequence to unlock the 
boudoir of the deceased Perfection and let the boy use it. 
There is a room immediately above it, which would serve 
the purpose just as well, and Filmer Jesson betrays a little 
uneasiness before accepting the proposal, which he knows 
will wound his wife’s feelings, since she has always been 
forbidden on the ground of its sanctity, to use it herself. 
This incident shows immediately how completely the 
house is ruled by Geraldine Ridgeley and, by the cult for 
the dead, how reluctant the husband is to protect his poor 
little harum scarum second wife, and how cold and petty 
is the policy of slight and spite by which Geraldine almost 
succeeds in crushing her into a spiritless nonentity. In 
the second act it is this last humiliation, after she has at- 
tempted, pathetically in vain, to win a little sympathy and 
recognition from the Ridgeley family, that brings Nina 
to the point of open rebellion; and in the third it is the 
indirect means of bringing the packet of old letters into her 
hands and of reversing entirely the situation. 

Thus this single incident—this trifling domestic re- 
arrangement—proves in the first act a telling symptom of 
the state of things ; in the second act, when the gathering 
atmosphere of oppression breaks at last in the forked 
lightning of hatred and a storm of tears, it supplies the 
immediate cause of the thrilling outburst; and lastly, it is 
the means leading up to the scene in which the proofs 
of the first wife’s guilt fall into Nina’s hands under the 
most dramatic circumstances. This is one example of 
Mr. Pinero’s economy of method. 

Mr. Pinero’s other qualities as a dramatist have long 
ago been formulated by critics; but there is no harm in 
repeating what is true. He is a perfect master of telling 
a story on the stage; the order in which the audience 
becomes aware of facts concerning the characters and 
their circumstances can very seldom be improved upon. 
He is therefore, of all serious dramatists, the easiest to 
follow. Secondly, the interest of nearly all his plays 
centres in a woman, usually in a woman who is deficient 
in self-control and dignity, who is generous, impulsive 
and confused, weak in herself, powerful in her effect 
upon others; such are Mrs. Tanqueray, Sophie in The 
Gay Lord Quex, Iris, Letty, and now Nina Jesson. He 
always draws these women to the life; they are the 
characters one remembers. He is extremely clever in 
crossing and relieving the interest of the main story with 
subordinate interests, which are shown in the end to be 
bound up with the fates of the chief characters ; such is the 
interest roused by the relation between Major Maurwarde 
and the little boy Derek Jesson in this play. ‘These quali- 
ties are as strong in Mr. Pinero as they are rare in other 
dramatists of the day. He has more in common with the 
French stage than any other of our writers; and he has 
more in common with dramatists of the school of Alex- 
ander Dumas besides these qualities of order, precision, 
and control of well-calculated efforts. Like them, he is a 
cool spectator of human nature, whose interest in character 
is subordinate to his surprising aptitudes for the stage ; 
like them he has no philosophy beyond the patchwork 
creed of a man of the world; like them he achieves his 
end so clearly that no man who has eyes and ears can fail 
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to be impressed with it; like them, he does so at the cost 
of often sacrificing the finer, softer shades of character. 
He deals in types so hardly outlined that when they raise 
a laugh they immediately become caricatures. He 
never lets all his characters state their case at 
its best. Unlike Mr. Shaw, who lends to each 
in turn his wit and energy, so that the spectator 
cannot, for the life of him, make up his mind 
which of them has most right on his side, Mr. Pinero is 
always careful to regulate and temper their rival impressive- 
ness, so as to throw into relief the character he wishes to 
exhibit and upon whom he wishes the audience to concen- 
trate their sympathies. The Jessons, for instance, are 
caricatures, and we are not shown one trait in them 
nor one trait in Nina, which might lessen our 
rejoicing at their overthrow on the one hand or our sym- 
pathy for her on tne other. Nina in the play stands for 
all those human qualities which Filmer Jesson, with his 
love of order and precision, has undervalued and ignored. 
It is not likely that a Muse, representing analogous artistic 
qualities, stands at Mr. Pinero’s elbow, pleading by all 
she is, that he thinks too exclusively of keeping his theatre 
in order; if she were, it would be idle to ex- 
pect so finished a master of his craft to heed her. Never- 
theless, she represents what is missing in Mr. Pinero’s 
work, poetry and philosophy, two forces which lead the 
artist erratic dances down uncertain paths. Granted, 
then, that he,keeps by them his own sure line untempted, 
what is the best we can get from him? Is His House 
in Order the best he can give us? In many ways it is 
the most perfect piece of work he has produced. _Per- 
sonally, I believe, we may expect something better still. 

It is a harsh, dense, vulgar world he reflects, where 
the better-hearted are remarkable for lack of dignity and 
consistency; and not having acquired a tough second 
nature, they get badly mauled and hustled there. Given 
such a world, what is wanted for the ground is just that 
sub-acid irony which only shows occasionally through his 
pictures ; only it must underlie the whole play and k'll 
his partialitv for the outlook of the indulgent, much- 
travelled, sentimentally experienced man of the world, who 
is given the summing up or judicious comment in so many 
of his plays. The masterpiece to look forward to from 
Mr. Pinero is, I believe, a play hard and bitter in feel- 
ing, astringent to all sentimentalities. 

DEsMOND MacCartTHy. 





PERSONS AND POLITICS. 
By H. W. MAssincHAM. 
Lonpon, THURSDAY. 

HE Government have avoided the fatal step in 
South Africa, and there can be no longer any 
question of accepting the Lyttelton draft Constitution as 
it stands. There will be inquiry, and the precise facts 
will be ascertained. They will show that there has 
never been any substance in the notion of a Boer 
attempt to gain ascendancy, though if the Boers were 
in a majority of the people, no reason but a bad and 
illiberal one could be adduced for refusing them power. 
But they are not a majority, and they do not seek 
power. They only want the thing which we shall re- 
fuse them at our peril, and that is justice, and respect 
for the rights of minorities. We have no complaint 
against them, the highest authorities in South Africa 
allege none. They have taken their defeat and the loss 
of all power, all the offices, all the dignities, with per- 
fect self-possession. They have accepted the flag ; they 
have repudiated even the racial basis. Are we now 
going to requite this by accepting a plan for reducing 
them to nullity in the country which they once ruled ? 
There could not be a greater act of impolicy or one 

more at variance with our colonial traditions. 


But there is a more immediate trouble. What 
isto happen to Chinese labour? No one who has 
tapped opinions in the new House can fail to see how 
profound and passionate is the feeling on this subject 
and how powerful is the impulse communicated by the 
electorate. Some of us are said to have worked up 
this feeling from London. I found this idea widely 
prevalent on the Rand. Nothing could be more mis- 
taken. The feeling about Chinese labour came from 
the depths and is quite spontaneous—a_ natural 
and inevitable instinct of the British people, with 
which mere journalists have had little to do. The 
Government must bow to it or be broken by it. I 
thought at first the problem could be left to South 
Africa ; but I am no longer of that opinion, The main 
lines of settlement must come from here, and they must 
inevitably eliminate the slavish element in the present 
condition of the coolies. But how can this be done 
while the overwhelming feeling of the British elec- 
torate, which is represented in this House of Commons 
by nearly four votes to one, has no reflection in the 
Government of South Africa? No one who has seen 
Lord Selborne in his present position can fail to respect 
him. His rule is a great improvement on Lord 
Milner’s. But though, as an honest man, he has been 
compelled to open his eyes on some of the evils of the 
indentured system, he is committed by his early accep- 
tance of it, and it is impossible to read his despatches 
on the Boland case and feel that he has a conception 
of its seriousness and of its bearing on the movement 
here. And yet the Prime Minister and his colleagues 
have only Lord Selborne to lean on. No other 
official represents them from Capetown to Pretoria. 
It is an absolutely anomalous position, and it is im- 
possible to think that the Government are called upon 
to endure it indefinitely. 


* * * * * 


1 have seen many gatherings at the National 
Liberal Club, looking right away from the days of 
Gladstone and the great ceremony of inauguration. 
But I have never seen such tumultuous and overflow- 
ing enthusiasm as the greeting to the Prime Minister 
on Wednesday night. Sir Henry’s speech sustained, 
and even heightened, this feeling. But in the main it 
was a tribute, less to an orator thanto a man—a 
tribute such as no other public figure to-day could 
hope to receive from the headquarters of his party. 
It is a great advantage to our political life to find the 
values so completely rectified—to see common artful- 
ness, decked out in the alluring colours of the sophis- 
tical rhetorician, set so low, and honest steadfast 
purpose set so high. The Prime Minister’s influence, 
which he well defined at the National Liberal Club as 
resistance to the extreme materialism of Balfourian 
politics, is, perhaps, not intrinsically greater now than 
when he was in opposition. But it was not so freely 
recognised. Now we have his mastery of the situation 
in the Government and in the House cheerfully ad- 
mitted as a proper and indispensable element in the 
situation. I find the new House, as far as I can gauge 
it, very much attached to him ; firmly holding to him 
as the mainstay of progressive politics. From all one 
hears Mr. Asquith is his most powerful forwarder, and 
the combination between the two men is of the best 
augury for the stability and usefulness of the new 
Administration. 
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I write (Wednesday) in ignorance of the result of the 
party meeting of the Opposition, but it is easy to discern 
two distinct lines of tendency in its ranks. The first 
is the essay of the ‘‘smoothers” to keep Mr. Balfour 
leader at all costs. This movement arises from no 
strong feeling of admiration for the man or his recent 
deliverances. The City speech has few friends. But 
the party is in deep tribulation at the prospect of a 
forcible surrender to Mr. Chamberlain and Protection. 
That, it is felt, must at all costs be avoided, and, 
feeble and uncertain as is Mr. Balfour’s resistance to 
Chamberlainism and all it implies, it is the only 
barrier that offers. But this tendency is intensely 
irritating to the Chamberlainites. They divine its 
motive, and the least aggravation of it or the slightest 
tendency to a step backward to Free Trade would 
lead to revolt and a defiant repudiation of the 
Balfourian leadership and personality. For aught I 
know, this may appear at the meeting. If it is con. 
cealed, it nevertheless lurks perilously near the surface. 
Therefore, even if there be a settlement, I disbelieve 
in its permanence. 

* * * & * 

I am glad to hear that Mr. Gooch, one of the 
most interesting of the new members, has been chosen 
by the Chief Secretary for Ireland to act as his Parlia- 
mentary Secretary. 

” * * * * 
LATER. 

I let my paragraph on the Tory situation stand, 
for it shows on what slippery ground a critic stands 
when he deals with such a model of instability as Mr. 
Balfour. I believe his letter to Mr. Chamberlain sur- 
prised no one more than the Tory moderates who 
have on the whole clung to his leadership as an 
ark of refuge from Chamberlainism and all its 
works. Now, with his accustomed faithlessness, he 
has driven them and the Free Traders out. They 
talk of a separate organisation. Of what value can it 
be? They are broken and dispersed, without strength 
in either House of Parliament. With all his straight- 
ness and steadiness, the Duke of Devonshire is no 
leader in adversity, and I am told his speech at Lans- 
downe House damped down the opposition to the 
Balfour-Chamberlain combination, even in the act of 
justifying it. As for the ex-Premier, he gains 
nothing personally by his weakness, which is 
only a fresh proof of his moral insincerity. The 
Balfourites make bitter complaint, and with some 
justice, of the subordination of historic Tory causes to 
the semi-Radical, adventurous quest and reckless 
tactics of Mr. Chamberlain. All this must have con- 
sequences of moment in our politics. At present Mr. 
Balfour, losing the little personal respect that was once 
entertained tor him, retains a nominal leadership, in- 
sultingly offered him as the price of his real abdica- 
tion. Asa personal force he is practically broken. 
Morally, he will not survive the letter to Mr. Chamber- 
lain, and his Party will suffer equally with its titular 
leader, for the definite exclusion from public life of Lord 
Hugh Cecil and his friends is now assured. While 
Mr. Chamberlain lives there can be no Tory Party, in 
the accredited familiar sense. 

@ * * * * 

So great is the confusion in the ranks of the 
Opposition that it is still a matter of doubt who will 
give the official dinners at the end of the session. 


CORRESPONDENCE, 


“REMEMBER 1880.” 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1rR,—May I add something from another point of view 
to the article under this heading by Mr. Graham Wallas in 
The Speaker of January 27 and the letter from Sir John 
Brunner, M.P., published in your Correspondence column 
to-day ? 

Mr. Graham Wallas has put most effectively the need 
for social legislation, and we all agree with him. Parlia- 
ment is a law-making body, and to justify its existence must 
make laws. But it is something more, and one great 
ground for censure of Mr. Balfour is that his change in 
procedure, and, therefore, in parliamentary life, made Par- 
liament less instead of more efficient. 

Speaking quite roughly (and not exhaustively, of 
course), the House of Commons has three great functions, 
and these are (I do not state them in any order of merit): 

1. To control the Administration, and especially the 
great spending departments, by questions, debates, and 
criticisms of the Estimates. 

2. The passing of bills—legislation. 

3- The training of new members as statesmen. 

The Leader of the House in the last Parliament les- 
sened the efficiency of the first two and practically destroyed 
the third. By giving a fixed number of days to the Esti- 
mates he did much to escape the control of the House. 
Under the old system every single vote was put to the 
House and could be debated. It is true that towards the 
end of the session criticism flagged and many votes got 
through which might in earlier days have been debated ; 
but the votes had to be put, and that was an ever-present 
safeguard against carelessness, recklessness, inefficiency, 
and jobbery. In legislation he sapped the force of effec- 
tive criticism by his refusal to accept amendments, how- 
ever reasonable. It was in Committee of the whole House 
more than anywhere else that Mr. Balfour showed how 
utterly wanting he was in the qualities which form part of 
the equipment of a great “ Parliamentarian.” 

Private bills once were invaluable as an education to 
the new member. He drafted his bill himself (sometimes) ; 
he tried to interest his friends in it; he studied the forms of 
the House and he interviewed the chief of the Department 
concerned to ascertain exactly what were the objections to 
his measure and its chances. Mr. Balfour practically killed 
private bill legislation. In former Parliaments every ses- 
sion saw some really useful additions to the Statute Book 
by private members. One member, I recollect, addressing 
his constituents, declared that he had carried a bill in each 
session of the previous Parliament. That is impossible 
under present conditions. Mr. Balfour’s attitude towards 
private bills was hostile, invariably hostile, courteous, but, 
therefore, all the more hostile, and all that private members, 
eager to carry their bills, will remember of the last Parlia- 
ment is the parrot cry which Sir Frederick Banbury made 
famous of “I object!” 

Again, he paralysed private members with his “ week- 
ends.” Formerly, the short day for private members was 
Wednesday. Those were good debates, for everybody was 
in town, and in the evening there were dinners and parties, 
small and large, and everybody got to know everybody. Mr. 
Balfour put Finance on Thursday and made Friday the short 
day. That gave many of his men a holiday from Thursday 
till Monday afternoon. The members who had been work- 
ing hard in Committees and in the House all the week 
without a break were dead tired, and on the Friday debates 
were never so good as those of the old Wednesdays in the 
judgment of the men who had heard both. 

Again, he altered the hour of meeting to two, and so 
forced men of business either to give up their own work or 
to miss “Questions,” often the most important part of the 
day’s work. He introduced the dinner hour, a most subtle 
device for wasting time. Whenever there is a big House 
the great, wise, and eminent will be moved to speak. The 
division of the evening by the dinner hour made two periods 
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instead of one when the House was full and the dinner 
pairs kept the house empty till nearly eleven and then 
filled it with men who wanted something lively and exciting. 
Under such conditions steady debate went forward always 
slowly, often too slowly, sometimes not at all. 

There formerly were at least four ways in which private 
members learnt their work, viz. (1) taking part in debate ; 
(2) acting as private secretaries to members of the Govern- 
ment ; (3) drafting and carrying private bills; (4) work on 
Committees. Mr. Balfour destroyed the third, hampered the 
first and the fourth, and, by filling vacancies in his Govern- 
ment without regard to merit, put the second out of reach. 

I have taken much space to explain what I could say in 
a sentence—that the first work of the new House of Com- 
mons must be to reform the procedure of the House of 
Commons and to give the old opportunities to new mem- 
bers. One reform, also, is evidently necessary. Grand 
Committees are the right procedure for second-class bills. 
They have broken down because at present there is no clo- 
sure and there is a quorum. The first makes certain the 
defeat of any hotly-contested bill, the second prevents the 
passage of comparatively unimportant though useful mea- 
sures in which there is no great interest. There ought to be 
a closure, and there ought to be so small a quorum as prac- 
tically to make it certain that work will be done. 

The quorum in the House is forty with 670 members. 
The quorum in the Grand Committee of sixty in that pro- 
portion should be about four. Further, the Grand Com- 
mittee should be chosen not for the session but for a 
month at most, and, perhaps, in the case of the heavy bills, 
for the bill itself. In the last Parliament there were mem- 
bers on the Grand Committee who did not attend and make 
a quorum, while there were new members anxious to serve 
who could not get nominated because the panel was full. 
Turn and turn about would give everybody a chance to show 
what he could do and would carry through much good work. 

Those who demand great measures of reform may 
scornfully remark that my whole letter is taken up with 
small matters of procedure. Let such inquire what facili- 
ties for reform these small changes would give.—Yours, etc., 

CORRIE GRANT, M.P. for the Rugby Division. 

26, The Avenue, Bedford Park, 

Feb. 10, 1906. 


To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

S1r,—Mr. Graham Wallas’s suggestion is most admir- 
able. His reference to 1880 is very timely, and his remarks 
apply equally to 1892. When I entered the House in that 
year what struck me most was the waste of energy 
on our side, owing to there being no opportunity of con- 
centration of effort. Each member was busy in trying to 
effect something himself, and no one seemed to care for 
the success of the causes we had all been advocating. 

If only something in the direction of Mr. Wallas’s 
advice could be carried out it would make the work of the 
House much more interesting to private members and 
would be of enormous benefit to a Government that meant 
business. 

In 1892 the Registration Bills simply fizzled out, 
because there was no concentrated attention given to 
them before they were introduced. There were as many 
opinions as members interested, and the second reading 
debates consisted of aimless objections from individual 
members instead of well-informed support of proposals 
which had been discussed and agreed to beforehand. 

Mr. Wallas has wisely included the reform of the Con- 
sular service in his list. If a group of members could 
be found who would pay attention to this something might 
be done; but the occasional criticisms of individual mem- 
bers in discussion on the votes, which is all the mention 
now made of this very important matter, is quite fruitless. 

Let me again say how highly I value the sane and ser- 
viceable contribution Mr. Wallas has made to the need of 
the moment. I earnestly trust you and he will continue to 
press his views on our party.—Yours, etc., 


February 11, 1906. ALFRED BILLSON. 


THE SPANISH MARRIAGE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

Sir,—Your readers will have noticed with some degree 
of interest the solicitude displayed by the Bishop of London 
in his letter to the Zimes of yesterday that it should be 
publicly known that protests had been made against what 
he calls the “ conversion to order ” of the Princess Ena. 

The Bishop, however, fails to recognise that “ religion 
to order” is no less objectionable than “conversion to 
order,” and that the objectionable common factor is the 
existence of a State Church in the two countries concerned. 

The same necessity which has tended to bring about 
this “conversion to order” makes it essential for the 
statutory head of the Church of England to be an Episco- 
palian, and his religion is consequently as much “to order” 
as the conversion to which the Bishop of London takes 
public exception. 

From the historian’s point of view the letter, however, 
will have an intrinsic value as it constitutes another mile- 
stone in the high road of religious toleration. A decade 
ago Episcopalian objectors would have designated the 
incident as a case of perversion rather than conversion.— 
Yours, etc., 

EDGAR J. BIRDSALL. 

February 14. 

FETTERED TRADE. 
To the Editor of THE SPEAKER. 

SiR,—I have no objection to unfavourable criticism, 
however strong; but I feel bound to protest against your 
reviewer's “ quotation ” from my book, Fettered 7 rade, which 
appears in your issue of January 27, and of which I enclose 
a cutting. What I wrote was this: 

“Part, again, of any increased export of manufactured 
goods may be due to increased production and new markets 
abroad, but the larger part is due to reduced consumption 
at home, due almost entirely to the decay of agriculture ; 
the loss of turnover, from this cause, to the British manu- 
facturer must amount to from eighty to one hundred 
millions sterling per annum; that-is to say, the British 
farmer might spend that amount upon home-made goods, in 
addition to what he buys now, if the industrial classes 
would, in return, buy their food from him instead of im- 
porting it.” 

Your reviewer takes the words italicised, adds others, 
alters the order, and serves up the result in quotation marks, 
without the slightest intimation that part of the context has 
been omitted. Possibly he may consider my book non- 
sense, and may desire to represent it as such to his readers ; 
and I suppose I ought to take it as a compliment that he 
should have doubted his ability to make his point without 
fathering upon me a sentence which I never wrote and 
which I would be the first to call nonsense if I read it in 
the work of a supporter of my views. 

But I trust you will agree with me that it is unfair to 
judge of my book by a passage which finds no place in it; 
and that you will grant space in your columns for this my 
disclaimer of responsibility for that passage.—Yours, etc., 


ANGUS CAMPBELL. 


[We regret that the quotation given should by any 
omission seem ta have misrepresented Mr. Campbell's 
argument. The omissions, however, were not made with 
any controversial intention. The quotation was contained 
not in a review but in the notes on books of the week, and 
its object was mainly to show the subject and purpose of 
the book in question.—EpD., The Speaker.] 





DEPRESSION. 


Eke world is sick and weary—we grow old 

And languid beneath gray and sombre skies ; 
Man dreams a little hour before he dies— 

Dreams azure and incarnadine and gold, 

Dreams that are vain—now every tale is told. 

All songs are sung—and who can now devise 

A hope to gild the moment as it flies 

Or cheat the winter of its killing cold ? 


Liars, the God within you is not dead ! 

He lives and moves toward unconquered things— 
Shall earth grow weary of her million springs ? 

O don afresh your youth and hardihead— 

Behold above the sluggard’s mournful bed 

Fame looks toward the height and imps her wings. 


F. B, 
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CAUSERIE OF THE WEEK. 


LORD RANDOLPH CHURCHILL * 


II 


HE next question which arises in Lord Randolph's 
career is whether he was a party to the 
expectations which the Irish leaders believed were 
held out to them in 1885 on the part of the Tory 
Government of a Home Rule policy, and which had the 
effect of securing to Tory candidates the Irish vote in 
the urban constituencies of Great Britain in the General 
Election of that year. 

These expectations arose from the appointment 
of Lord Carnarvon as Lord-Lieutenant of Ireland 
and his secret interview, within a few days, with 
Mr. Parnell, in which he announced himself as 
being in favour of Home Rule, and while disclaiming 
any authority from the Cabinet, discussed the possible 
methods of giving effect to this policy. This led to a 
speech by Parnell in which he expressed the utmost 
confidence that Home Rule would be conceded in the 
coming Parliament, followed by one from Lord Salis- 
bury at Monmouth, in which he did not disclaim the 
policy, but showed an open mind on the subject. 

Mr. Churchill affirms that Lord Randolph was no 
party to this rapprochement with the Irish leader 
and to the expectation held out to him of a Home 
Rule policy. He is said to have known nothing 
at the time of the meeting between Carnarvon and 
Parnell, It is maintained that he was always con- 
sistently and strongly opposed to Home Rule for 
Ireland in any form. 

I am not convinced on the subject. Mr. Churchill 
does not appear to have consulted Irish sources of 
information. Mr. Justin McCarthy, whose word is 
unimpeachable, in a speech published a few years 
ago in pamphlet form, made a statement to the 
effect that Lord Randolph, in conversations with Parnell 
and himself, represented his views as favourable to 
Home Rule and stated that he was endeavouring to 
persuade his colleagues in the Cabinet to adopt that 
policy. Parnell more than once told me the same 
story. Others of the Irish leaders, such as Mr. Michael 
Davitt, can speak in the same sense. 

We must, however, await a full disclosure of all 
that took place till the publication of Lord Carnarvon’s 
papers. There is no doubt that Carnarvon thought 
that he had been badly treated by Lord Salisbury and 
that the expectations held out to him had not been 
fulfilled. When, therefore, after the General Election, 
it was determined by the Cabinet to have nothing to 
do with Home Rule, he and the Irish Secretary at 
once resigned, without delaying a few days only for 
the certain defeat of the Government in the new 
Parliament. 

The Cabinet decided to revert to coercion, without 
even waiting for the report of the new Irish Secretary, 
Mr. W. H. Smith, who had hurried across the Irish 
Channel in search of a policy. Lord Randolph, who 
had been so much opposed to coercion in Ireland, 
was now a party to the proposal to renew this policy. 
This proved to be the happy despatch of the Govern- 
ment. It came to a speedy end. Thenceforth Lord 
Randolph was the most bitter foe to Home Rule. 
When taunted by Mr. Justin McCarthy with his 
former opinion on the subject, he is said to have 
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replied that he had done his best to persuade his 
colleagues to Home Rule, but having failed, there was 
nothing left for him but to doall that he could against 
it ; and certainly for the remainder of his career he did 
not fail in this respect. 

Meanwhile, as Indian Secretary, Lord Randolph 
showed remarkable qualities. He belied all the 
expectations which his stormy career and hot temper 
had givenrise to. He wason the best of terms with the 
permanent officials, most deferential to the Indian 
Council, most assiduous in work and prompt in action. 
He would not brook interference by the Prime Minister 
in Indian affairs. He threatened his resignation because 
Lord Salisbury forwarded, without his knowledge, a 
telegram from the Queen to the Governor-General of 
India asking for an opinion as to the advisability of ap- 
pointing the Duke of Connaught as Commander-in-Chief 
n Madras. 

On the constitution of Mr. Gladstone’s third 
Ministry no one of the leaders of the Tory Party was 
more active than Lord Randolph in denouncing their 
Home Rule policy on the public platform. He carried 
the torch of resistance to Ulster, and set that province 
on fire by his violent language and by his appeal to 
them to fight rather than submit. ‘‘ Ulster will fight, 
Ulster will be right” was his watchword which will be 
long remembered. 

On the defeat of the Home Rule Bill Lord Salis- 
bury was again called to power. Sir M. Hicks Beach, 
who had led the party in the House of Commons since 
the shunting of Sir Stafford Northcote, now gave way 
to Lord Randolph, and himself suggested that his 
younger colleague was better qualified to lead on 
behalf of the new Government. Lord Randolph, there- 
fore, at the age of thirty-seven, achieved a position 
second only to that of Lord Salisbury, and almost on 
an equality, when, as in this case, the Premier was a 
Peer. As Chancellor of the Exchequer he held the 
purse strings and could control, to a large extent, the 
policy and expenditure of his colleagues. Nothing 
could be more admirable than his conduct as Leader in 
the House of Commons in the short session of 1886, 
which followed on the assumption of office by the 
Tories. He developed qualities of tact, urbanity, and 
patience, which few had expected of him. It was a 
pleasure to sit opposite to him and observe his adroit 
management of the House. It is to be noted, how- 
ever, that he was not tested and tried by any such 
bitter and harassing attacks as those which he had 
practised himself when in opposition. His position 
now seemed to be assured. He was the only possible 
successor in the Tory Party to Lord Salisbury as 
Premier. He was younger by nearly twenty years. At 
the Treasury he gained the confidence and attachment 
of all its able officials. He carried out the traditions of 
Mr. Gladstone as guardian of the public purse and as 
an economist sans peur. He discarded his earlier views 
about Fair Trade. He wasa Cobdenite pure and simple. 
He refused to renew the coal duties in the Metropolis. 
He prepared for the next yeara Budget involving a 
comprehensive and democratic scheme, based on a 
great reduction of expenditure, a wide readjustment of 
taxes, the increase of the death duties, the reduction of 
the income-tax, and greater relief to local taxation. He 
expounded the Budget to his colleagues in the Cabinet. 
They raised no objection at the time. ‘‘ They were 
silent,” he said to Lord Welby, ‘* but you should have 
seen their faces.” 

But suddenly a crash occurred. On the morning 
of December 23, 1886, the public learned from an 
announcement in the 7imes that Lord Randolph had 
resigned his great position; that he had flung away 
all that he had achieved; and that his prospective 
Budget had disappeared with him. The reason alleged 
was that he was unable to persuade his colleagues at 
the War Office and Admiralty to make the reductions 
of expenditure necessary for his Budget. 
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We learn from Mr. Churchill’s book that although 
the immediate cause of the resignation was the finan- 
cial one publicly assigned, yet the real cause was of 
far wider extent and involved fundamental differences 
of policy with his colleagues. I well recollect meeting 
Lord Randolph that fateful morning in Hyde Park not 
far from his house in Connaught-place. I was not 
at all intimate with him, but he was in a state of ex- 
citement, when he was ready to make confidences to 
anyone, however slight the acquaintance. I asked 
him whether the cause assigned by the 7imes for his 
resignation wasthetrue one. ‘‘No,”’hesaid. “It was 
everything. I disagreed with my colleagues on almost 
every subject which came before the Cabinet.’’ This 
is quite confirmed by Mr. Churchill. It appears from 
his narrative that from the earliest period of the 
Government there was discord and disagreement be- 
tween Lord Randolph and his colleagues. He stood 
alone in his desire to legislate in a progressive and 
democratic spirit; alone in his deliberate intention 
to pursue a peaceful foreign policy, and to avoid 
complications ; alone in his desire to reduce expen- 
diture and to economise the resources of the country. 
The differences between him and Lord Salisbury 
were indeed fundamental. They covered the whole 
ground of politics. They seem to have agreed only in 
their determination to oppose Home Rule. There was 
really nothing of Toryism about Lord Randolph. He 
was of the school of Gladstone, if not more advanced. 
He had to fight single handed against his colleagues in 
almost everything which came under discussion. He 
does not appear to have had any supporter in the 
Cabinet. Sir John Gorst, whom he had thrown over, 
and who was now only an Under-Secretary in the 
India Office, would have been invaluable to him. 

The difference between Lord Randolph and Lord 
Salisbury is well illustrated by two letters. Lord 
Randelph, writing to his chief on November 6, 1886, 
said : 


“Alas, I see the Dartford programme crumbling into 
piecesevery day. The Land Bill is rotten. I am afraidit is 
an idle school ve dream to suppose that the Tories can 
legislate—as I did stupidly. They can govern ard make 
war, and increase taxation and expenditure a merveille, 
but legislation is not their province in a democratic consti- 
tution.” 


Lord Salisbury in the course of his reply said : 


‘* The Tory Party is composed of very varying elements, 
and there is merely trouble and vexation of spirit in trying 
to make them work together. I think the classes and the 
dependents of class are the strongest ingredients in our 
eomposition, but we have soto conduct our legislation that 
we shall give some satisfaction to both classes and 
masses,” 


He added very significantly : 


“The classes will not join issue with you on one of the 
measures which hits them hard and beat you onthat. That 
is not the way they fight. They will select some other 
matter on which they can appeal to prejudice, and on which 
they think the masses will be indifferent, and on that they 
will upset you.” 

This is precisely what it seems to me Lord Salis- 
bury himself did. It explains his action in parting with 
Lord Randolph, a point which Mr. Churchill seems 
hardly to have appreciated. It is evident from the 
narrative that Lord Salisbury and most of his colleagues 
were profoundly dissatisfied with the Budget proposals 
of Lord Randolph, especially with that for increasing 
the death duties. They were probably weary of his 
efforts for democratic legislation. They did not care to 
join issue with him on legislation, or on a popular 
Budget. They chose as their battle-ground his pro- 
posal for a reduction of expenditure on the army and 
navy. It was necessary for his Budget to have a 


saving on these services to the amount of £1,300,000. 
Lord George Hamilton was ready to make a large re- 
Mr. W. H, Smith flatly 


duction of naval expenditure. 


refused to do so in the case of the army. He would not 
even entertain the suggestion of postponing the fortifi- 
cation of coaling stations. Lord Salisbury supported 
him. Lord Randolph thereupon wrote a_ letter 
resigning his post in the Government, but in such 
terms that it is evident he expected it would not be 
the last word, and that there would be further oppor- 
tunity for discussion and for concession. Lord Salis- 
bury accepted the resignation without any attempt to 
arrive at a compromise. That agreement could have 
been come to, that concession was possible, and that 
the parting with Lord Randolph might have been 
avoided is perfectly obvious, for the very reductions, 
demanded by him in vain, were largely conceded to his 
successor, The fortifications of coaling stations were 
actually postponed for two years. It is obvious to me 
that a determination had been arrived at between Lord 
Salisbury and the inner circle of his Cabinet to rid 
themselves of a colleague who gave them so much 
trouble, and whom they must have regarded as a 
dangerous Tory democrat. 

Lord Salisbury chose his ground well. Lord 
Randolph departed without any excuse for public sym- 
pathy. His case was limited to finance and expendi- 
ture, and this was cut off from him by the subsequent 
reductions. No political capital, therefore, could be 
made out of the position. 

Lord Randolph, in fact, met a stronger, abler, and 
more vusé man than himself, and was overthrown, 
He never expected to be taken at his word. He 
thought he was inevitable and could insist upon his 
terms. It was not the case. Lord Salisbury’s posi- 
tion was not weakened, but on the contrary was 
strengthened. He got rid of a discordant element from 
the Cabinet. He was at the commencement of a 
Ministry which, with the short interregnum of Mr. 
Gladstone’s fourth Administration, lasted for fifteen 
years. 

Lord Randolph on his part was crushed. Lord 
Dunraven, alone of his junior colleagues, went into exile 
with him. A single supporter in the House of Commons, 
Mr. Louis Jennings, backed him up. The Tory demo- 
cracy, if it ever existed otherwise than in the noisy 
dregs of the party, melted into thin air. That he made 
a fatal mistake is admitted on all hands. He also did 
infinite mischief to the cause which he had most at heart, 
namely that of economy. Though for the moment 
the reductions which he vainly asked for were con- 
ceded to his successor, yet the victory of the spending 
departments over the Treasury, resulting in the resig- 
nation of a powerful Chancellor of the Exchequer, had 
long and lasting effects in destroying the authority of 
the Treasury and in giving free hands to the military 
departments. Far better had Lord Randolph followed 
the example of Mr. Gladstone in 1859-65, when, as 
Chancellor of the Exchequer in Lord Palmerston’s 
Government, he was in constant conflict with his 
colleagues on legislation and on expenditure, and when 
the army and navy estimates were yearly fought with 
an obstinacy and determination which at last produced 
some result. 

All this part of Mr. Churchill’s work is admirably 
told and is of great interest. One cannot read the clos- 
ing chapters of Lord Randolph’s life without the deepest 
regret that so brilliant a career should have ended in 
such pathetic failure. His resignation reminds one of 
the lines in the Dunciad : 


«Shall I, like Curtius, desperate in my zeal, 
O’er head and ears plunge for the commonweal ? 
Or rob Rome’s ancient geese of all their glories 
And, cackling, save the monarchy of Tories?” 


Lord Randolph took the plunge for what he thought 
was the public weal. He sacrificed his career without 
securing any advantage to the public. 


G. SHAW-LEFEVRE. 
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AN IRISH PLAY. 


THE WILL OF THE Saints. By J. M. Synge. With Introduc- 

tion by W. B. Yeats. London: Bullen. 3s. 6d. net. 
Mr. SYNGE is both a playwright and a man of letters. 
He can do what he tries to do. He can say what he 
means to say. I have not seen this play acted, but | 
should be much surprised if it were not moving on the 
stage. It is certainly moving to read. ‘The characters 
live, and live in the story, which takes your attention at 
once and holds it to the end. The dialogue is both 
natural and concise. It is not merely living speech, but, 
as Mr. Yeats says in his introduction, it is also beautiful 
speech. Mr. Synge, he tells us, has learnt this kind of 
speech from listening to “the beautiful English which 
has grown up in Irish-speaking districts of Ireland, 
which takes its vocabulary from the time of Malory and 
of the translators of the Bible, but its idiom and its vivid 
metaphor from Irish.” The rhythm, as Mr. Yeats says, 
is the most obvious quality of this speech. It heightens 
the sense like verse. It is as wild and fresh and unex- 
pected as Norwegian Folk Song. It is not so beautiful, 
because it expresses less beautiful thoughts and emotions, 
but it is a perfect instrument of expression for what it has 
to express, for moods and fancies which have both the 
unconscious beauty and cruelty of natural things and 
Which at one moment seem more poetic and at another 
far more prosaic than any moods or fancies possible to 
an English peasant. 

But I cannot criticise this play to any purpose with- 
out giving some account of the plot; for, since it is a 
true play, the plot contains all its merits and defects. I 
can only tell the plot badly, and by so doing I 
must do it some injustice; but without telling it 
at all I could not hope to give any idea of 
those merits and defects. The two chief charac- 
ters are Martin and Mary Dovul, husband and 
wife. both blind beggars and both old and ugly. They 
have been told by their neighbours that they are both 
beautiful, not so much, as events prove, out of com- 
passion as because it amuses the neighbours to deceive 
them. This delusion about their beauty is their only 
source of pleasure and pride. Then appears a saint with 
water from a holy spring that will restore the blind to 
sight. The saint goes with Martin into a ruined chapel 
to heal him, and meanwhile all the neighbours await the 
event curiously. Martin comes out restored to sight and 
Mary passes him on her way to the chapel without his see- 
ing her. He looks eagerly for her and approaches one 
beautiful girl after another, asking whether she is his wife. 
They all jeer at him. “Let you keep-away from me, and 
not be soiling my chin,” says Molly Byrne, the most 
beautiful. At last Mary returns—also restored to sight— 
and asks for her husband. When they are confronted 
the neighbours jeer at them both. “I’m thinking it’s 
a poor thing,” says Mary, “when the Lord God gives you 
sight and puts the like of that man in your way.” “ There 
isn't a whisp on any gray mare on the ridge of the world 
isn’t finer than the dirty twist on your head!” cries Martin, 
and so they quarrel with great power of language, but with 
no dignity or kindliness, simply making sport for the neigh- 
hours ; until the saint comes back and tells them that they 
ought to be “saying prayers and great praises till you'll 
be living the way the great saints do be living, with little 
but old sacks and skin covering their bones.” 

Now that Martin is restored to sight he has to work 
for his living. He is employed by Timmy the Smith, a 
young prosperous peasant who is to marry Molly Byrne. 
Martin has a kind of love for Molly Byrne which amuses 
her. “It’s queer talk you have if it’s a little old shabby 
stump of a man you are itself,” she says to him. But she 
grows frightened at his passion when he takes her by the 
arm and asks her to go to the south with him. She calls 
to Timmy the Smith, who dismisses him. Blindness comes 
over him again, and also over his wife. When they are 
both blind and beggars once more they grow reconciled 
with their lot. The Saint returns with his holy water, and 


offe i to heal them once and for all. Martin flatly refuses ; 
Mary consents after some demur. Martin struggles to 
prevent it, but the neighbours Lold him, and he pretends 
to submit. Then when the saint is just about to touch 
Mary’s eyes with the holy water, Martin dashes the can 
out of his kand, and the water is all spilt. The neighbours 
start stoning him, and he defies them. He tells Mary to 
come away from those people to the south. “ I’m thinking 
the twa of them -will be drowned together,” says Timmy, 
and they depart, while Timmy and Molly go to the church 
to be married. 

The idea of the play is clear enough. It is the idea 
of Ibsen’s Wild Duck. Martin and Mary are happier 
blind and believing in each other’s beauty than when they 
are able to see each other's ugliness. Martin is happier 
when he need not work and when the beauty of the world 
which he cannot possess is not dangled before his seeing 
eyes. 

This idea of life, as only made tolerable by 
deiusions or by the chance advantages of youth an] 
health and beauty, possesses not merely the story, but 
all the characters of the play except the saint, and the 
play gets most of its power from this consistency. The 
world in which it passes is so cruel that it has made the 
people in it cruel too, for all their pretty and fanciful 
ways of speech. In tragedy, as we know it from the great 
tragic poets, the cruelty of fate is contrasted with the 
nobility of man. That contrast is the very essence of 
tragedy. The Will of the Saints is not a tragedy, but a 
kind of bitter comedy, in which the bitterness is not 
directed at Fate, but at its victims. The characters, apart 
from Martin and Mary, sometimes act as chorms and some- 
times are drawn into the plot. Their comments are never 
made on the side of humanity. They feel no pity fcr the 
protagonists. They have no common feeling as human 
beings. It is plain, indeed, that humanity means nothing 
to them. They will always side with malignant Fate 
and applaud its tricks upon their fellows. They are so 
utterly at the mercy of Fate that they never think to 
criticise it. They are like sheep that will always turn 
upon a sick member of their flock. “They have,” says 
Mr. Yeats, “a kind of innocence even in their anger and 
cursing.” It is the innocence of unconsciousness, the 
innocence of creatures that have never asked themselves 
why they live or what purpose thev can give to their lives. 
Indeed, if you spoke to them of any purpose man could 
give to his life they would not understand what you 
meant. The purpose of life, if there is one, seems to 
them to be altogether outside them, and careless of their 
pleasures and pains. They are ready to make dreams for 
their own delight, and, if they can, to trick themselves into 
believing their dreams, but reason has no part in their 
belief. It is all a kind of self-hypnotism. “ Nowhere in 
the play,” says Mr. Yeats, “will you find that excitement 
of the will in the presence of attainable advantages which 
we are accustomed to think the natural stuff of drama.” 
That is true, for there is no will in these people to be 
excited. They take what comes, and live in the moment 
so completely that they can have no sympathy with others 
differently moved from themselves. That someone else 
suffers griefs which they have suffered or may suffer 
is nothing to them, except that it pleases them 
to see sorrows from which they are free. No 
one in the play ever expects pity or makes any appeal 
for it. Yet Mary and Martin Doul can work on the fears 
of the rest, and by doing so get some consolation in their 
own troubles. Mary tells Molly Byrne that she, too, will 
be old and ugly before very long. “It’s them that’s fat 
and flabby do be wrinkled young, and that whitish, 
yellowy hair she has does be soon turning the like of a 
handful of thin grass you'd see rotting where the wet 
lies, at the north of a sty.” She and all the other charac- 
ters have a great power of speech. They can describe 
things exactly and simply with the simplicity of those who 
live inthe moment and are unconfused with general ideas, 
or scruples, or vague hopes and fears. There is, as Mr. 
Yeats says, a kind of innocence in their speech, but it 
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is the innocence of creatures without hearts or souls, with 
nothing but appetites and fancies. While we admire this 
play for its unity of construction and certainty of execu- 
tion, we have to remember that the absence of heart or 
soul in the characters simplifies the problem of the play- 
wright much as the absence of atmosphere in a picture 
simplifies the problem of the painter. In both cases the 
great difficulty is ignored, and with it go all the subtie 
and surprising beauties which can only be achieved with 
the overcoming of that difficulty. The chief beauty 
in this play is the beauty of speech. It shows us a 
kind of life which moves us less and less the more we 
grow accustomed to it, the better we understand the 
characters and their incapacity to be themselves greatly 
moved by any noble emotion. They have a certain 
power of expression and a certain philosophy which dis- 
tinguish them from animals, but their misfortunes really 
move us less than those of animals, because their power 
of expression and their philosophy only reveal to us how 
mean and light are their griefs and joys. Mr. Synge has 
considerable powers, but how great they are can only be 
seen when he has exercised them upon the representation 
of a fuller and nobler kind of life. 
A. CLUTTON-BROCK. 





CIVILISATION IN THE SOUDAN. 


A TropicAL DerenpeNcy. By Lady Lugard. London: 
Nisbet. 18s. net. 

Tue title of Lady Lugard’s book by no means indi- 
cates its scope and object. A Tropical Dependency 
is not merely an account of Northern Nigeria, which is 
the dependency referred to, but is, im fact, an historical 
survey of the whole Soudan. Lady Lugard’s object, the 
theory she advances in regard to the ancient civilisation 
of Central Africa, is as follows: She holds that, between 
latitude ten and twenty north, there extended across the 
western half of Africa a broad belt of territory, including 
the northern portion of the fertile Soudan and the 
southern part of the Sahara Desert, which was the scene 
of the rise of a succession of “ civilisations” of a most 
advanced and enlightened description. These communi- 
ties had received their light from the Arabs of the north. 
The Arab invasion of Algeria and Morocco had driven a 
proportion of the original Berber population of those 
countries southward. They had entered, and many of 
them had crossed, the desert, and had formed settle- 
ments in, and mingled with, the black inhabitants of the 
Northern Soudan. The consequence of this gradual 
Berber invasion had been the formation of a Berber- 
Black populetion, much superior to the original native 
one in energy and intelligence in that belt of territory 
where desert and Soudan join. In due season Arab 
traders, attracted by the wealth, and especially by the 
gold, of the Soudan, worked south along the trans-desert 
caravan routes, and by their means communication was 
established between Arab civilisation and the mid-African 
states. All that Fez and Cordova had to teach flowed 
southward along these caravan routes to be absorbed by 
the universities of Melle or Timbuctoo, and as the result 
of all this instruction—secular and religious—acting on 
so fine a race as the Berber-Black mixture, we have that 
wonderful emergence of highly-cultured, highly-civilised 
States which forms the subject of this book. 

Lady Lugard’s account of these States is such as to 
give one a most imposing idea of their progress. She 
speaks of the society of Timbuctoo, “celebrated for the 
luxury of its habits and the gaiety and licence of its 
manners,” in the same tone as she might speak of the 
society of Versailles. Moreover, “in the middle of the 
sixteenth century,” she says, “there existed in the town, 
side by side with the luxury of the court and the frivolity 
of fashion, a large and learned society, living at ease, 
and busily occupied with the elucidation of _ intel- 
lectual and religious problems.” Though the works 
of these scholars have, unfortunately, all perished, 


Lady Lugard treats them as if they were so many 
Newtons and Descartes. All the fine sounding words 
applied to European politics and culture are employed 
in dealing with the affairs of the Mellestines and Song- 
hays. Mohammed Abou Bekr is Sonni Alli’s, “Great 
Minister,” and the two are depicted standing “side 
by side on the field of history,” like Louis (Quatorze 
and Richelieu. Mohammed, when he in his turn be- 
comes King, goes under the style of Askia the Great, 
and his campaigns and statesmanship are described as 
if they were the campaigns and statesmanship of 
Napoleon the First. The conquest of one of these great 
centres of civilisation by the other is thus referred to: 
“For about fifty years Melle ruled Songhay. At the end 
of that period Songhay recovered its independence, and 


‘a hundred years later it reared upon the ruins of Melle 


an empire which outdid in splendour and enlightenment 
the most glorious epoch of the Mellestine.” 

__ The question one naturally asks, on reading accounts 
like this, is: What is all this built upon ? In the tenth 
century we have to begin with the contemptuous remark 
of Ibu Hankal, the geographer, that the blacks of the 
Soudan are unworthy the attention of any civilised man. 
A century later we have the testimony of El Bekri, which 
is more favourable. He describes the towns of Ardoghast 
and Ghana, and, Lady Lugard tells us, describes them 
as flourishing places surrounded by gardens, possessing 
mosques and busy markets, and pastures well stocked 
with sheep and cattle. At the same time it must be 
remembered that these towns were the termini of the 
great trade routes to the north. The extraordinary supply 
of gold in the Soudan—we hear of its being exchanged 
against salt, of people carrying off “as much as_ they 
wanted,” of a king making a pilgrimage with eighty camel 
loads of gold dust to pay his expenses—had attracted 
merchants not from Morocco only but from Spain, and 
it was natural that these should introduce in their imme- 
diate surroundings as much as they could of the com- 
parative luxury to which they had been accustomed. 
Copper utensils and dress stuffs were imported, and the 
raw products of gold and amber exported. “ There was 
no proper currency,” we are told, gold-dust being the 
medium of exchange. All that El Bekri seems to have 
to say about the country in general is that it is “ woody.” 
This brings us to the latter part of the eleventh century, 
and from this forward we have little to go on 
except a few references to the affairs of traders until we 
come to El Idrisi, in the last half of the twelfth century. 
EI Idrisi merely echoes El Bekri’s account of the pro- 
sperity of Ghana as a trade depot, and tells us how fabu- 
lously rich in gold the whole country was, and we pro- 
ceed to make a jump to the fourteenth century, when we 
get, apparently on the authority of Ibu Khaldun, some 
description of the barbaric splendour of the “court” of 
Mansa Musa. About the middle of the same century 
we have a cursory account of the desert route and the 
Soudan States from the Arab traveller, Ibn Batuta, and 
a little later we come within the scope of the Jarthh-es- 
Soudan, or “History of the Soudan,” which, written in 
the seventeenth century, seems to be the chief authority 
for what is known to us of the rise of the Songhay 
Empire. 

' From these various sources, so far as they are quoted, 
the conclusion that seems most natural is, that the civili- 
sation of the Soudan states was at the best a very local 
affair, and entirely confined to the big trading depots. 
Thus we find that there is no mention ever made of 
manufactures of any kind, that the exports are always 
raw material, chiefly gold and cotton, that all luxuries, 
especially dress, are imported, that the currency, even 
at important towns like Gago and Melle, was among the 
natives in cowries, and that the houses of Timbuctoo, 
even in the height of its prosperity, were built of mud. 
As for the intellectual culture of these seats of learning, 
we confess that when we remember how little even of the 
learning of Cordova has stood the test of time, that Fez 
was but a faint reflection of Cordova, and that Timbuctoo 
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was an infinitely more remote and shadowy reflection of 
Fez, it does not, failing all evidence of its value, impress 
one with any profound veneration. The Soudan States 
have no doubt strong claims on our interest. | Super- 
ficially touched by a civilisation in itself more or less 
superficial they were yet, thanks partly to the Berber 
influx, partly to the Mohammedan faith, and partly to 
Arab teaching, far in advance of anything the African 
races have since attained to. ‘They possessed not, indeed, 
a civilisation as we understand the word, but, so long as 
the great days of their trade lasted, a good deal of pro 
sperity, and in their capital a certain rude and barbaric 
splendour. If Lady Lugard had drawn a more restrained 
and moderate picture of these attempts at native develop- 
ment, overlooked and forgotten in the heart of Africa, 
the result could not have failed to be instructive; as it 
is, her language and style, which might fitly be applied 
to the age of Augustus or Pericles, is such that we are 
perpetually wondering how so tremendous a superstruc- 
ture ‘can be built on such slight foundations. The last 
quarter of the book, dealing with our acquisition of 
Nigeria, would seem to be the more interesting and valu- 
able part of it. 
L. MARCH PHILLIPPs. 





JANE AUSTEN’S SAILOR BROTHERS. 


Jane Avusten’s Satcorn Brotuers. By J. H. and E. Hubback. 
London: John Lane. tas. 6d. 

In the years of the great French wars, when our Navy was 
of great size and constantly engaged, we had so many 
brilliant naval officers that the popular mind cannot con- 
tain them all. There were many whose names are familiar 
to us as household words; but there were many others, 
hardly less heroic, of whom no tale is told. They are dug 
up from time to time out of the nether limbo of the Record 
Office, or from musty muniment rooms, or log-books, or 
diaries. When they appear one is a little sad. One adds 
another name to the roll of honour, and sighs that those 
times had such monopoly in giants. 

Perhaps few readers of Miss Austen’s books have 
known the names, and still fewer the services, of the two 
sailors, her brothers, Francis and Charles Austen, whose 
life stories are here told. They have been eclipsed, in 
great measure, by their sister, but they belonged to a 
class which, though important while alive, soon passes out 
of memory. One soon forgets a bishop who was not mar- 
tyred, a general who knew his business, and an admiral 
who never had the chance to save his country. Distinc- 
tion is the surest passport to oblivion. To be remembered 
one should be a genius, or obscure. Nelson's valet is 
among the immortals. General this and Admiral the 
other, who spent such sums in gold-lace, are forgotten. One 
must either blaze or perish like a spark. The comfortable 
domestic fire is raked out at night-time, when the house- 
holder goes to his bed. 

After all, tue interest these forgotten sailors have for 
us is not personal, but general. For themselves we do not 
care. They were worthy, brave, honourable gentlemen, 
both extremely handsome, both eminent in their profession. 
But we feel no interest in them as human beings. We are 
attracted to them not by what they were but by what they 
represented ; not by what they did but by the circum- 
stances of the doing. They were naval officers. That, in 
itself, is nothing. But they were naval officers throughout 
the great French wars, aboard our old wooden frigates and 
battleships, under the old rule of thumb routine. That 
gives us an immediate interest in them. They can teach 
us about life in the navy as it was. Our interest in them 
becomes deeper in proportion to the value of their teach- 
ing. We begin to like them for what we can see through 
them. 

Of the two brothers, Francis Austen, the elder, is the 
more instructive. The editors have quoted several pas- 
sages from the logs of the ships he commanded, and the 


quotations are so many pictures illustrating the young 
sailor’s life. 

“Punished P. C. Smith, forty-nine lashes, for theft.” 

“Punished sixteen seamen with one dozen lashes each 

for neglect of duty in being off the deck in their watch.” 

Later on we hear of experiments in the preservation 
of ship's cheese by coating the cheeses with whitewash, 
and of the young man’s disappointment at missing the 
Battle of Trafalgar. We are told of the “ breaking” of a 
midshipman for robbing a Portuguese bumboat, and of 
the execution of Peter Anderson, a leading mutineer, 
aboard the Marlborough, under the rule of Sir John 
Jervis. Francis Austen had a fair share of active service. 
He went through the French wars, and gradually rose in 
his profession by his own gallantry and merit. He took 
part in the decisive action of St. Domingo, under Vice- 
Admiral Sir John Duckworth ; he visited the Cape, served 
on the North American station, and lived to be Admiral of 
the Fleet more than seventy years after he had joined the 
service. His brother Charles pre-deceased him, after a 
brilliant though less stirring career. 

The book contains a number of beautiful portraits 
and drawings. It is a little scrappy, for the editors quote 
with considerable freedom from Miss Austen’s writings ; 
and the quotations, though they are well chosen, are 
rather illustrations than expositions. They do not help us 
to understand the characters of the two sailors. They 
serve to show us the great novelist as she was at home 
among her relatives, in the charming and refined company 
with whom she lived and died. 





MRS. BROOKFIELD AND HER CIRCLE. 


Mks. BROOKFIELD AND Her Circie. Edited by Charles and 
Frances Brookfield. With sixteen photogravures. Lon- 
don: Pitman. Two vols. 28s. net. 


THE epitome of the Dictionary of National Biography 
tells us of William Henry Brookfield that he was a divine 
who lived 1809-1874; that he became a Master of Arts 
at Trinity College, Cambridge, in 1836; curate of St. 
Luke’s, Berwick-street, in 1841; inspector of schools in 
1848; and was Chaplain-in-Ordinary to Queen Victoria. 
The same Rhadamanthine work tells us nothing of his 
wife, née Jane Octavia Elton. But numbers of people 
cannot help knowing that Brookfield was an intimate of 
Thackeray, Tennyson, and other Cambridge men of his 
day ; and that his wife, a beautiful woman and cousin of 
Arthur Hallam, had the reputation of being clever and 
fascinating. And probably had the Brookfields left a large 
quantity of letters and journals, a clever editor might have 
made these two dead persons give up something of the 
secret of humanity and of their age, which would have 
formed a valuable footnote to a history of the Tennysonian 
era. This, however, is not the usual method of dealing 
with papers which have escaped the fire, nor is it the 
method of the present editors. They speak of a large 
and varied correspondence, and of their original intention 
of using it as material for a biography. But “the charm 
of the documents won upon them to give them out as 
they were written.” The correspondence is not only 
clever, we are told, but it wonderfully “ elucidates current 
evidents.” The editors have cut out such portions as refer 
to persons not well known, and have only printed part of 
those referring to “the inner ring of the Circle of which 
Mrs. Brookfield was the centre,” choosing especially what 
was in “lighter vein.” The result is that more than three 
hundred pages, or about three inches, are added to the 
existing pile of letters, biographies, etc., belonging to that 
remote age. 

We find it hard to treat them with adequate solemnity. 
For, as he is here revealed, Brookfield is simply a funny 
fellow and Mrs. Brookfield ig his becoming wife. Or, as 
the editors say, Brookfield “was not one who wore his 
heart upon his sleeve, nor had he the habit of some diary 
writers, who, unrestrained by the discretion which a sense 
of humour gives, record their innermost thoughts and 
most sacred feelings in expressionless black and white, 
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upon the pages of their journals.” And even so, the book 
1s not to be compared with the life of Tennyson or with 
the contemporary numbers of Punch. 

With the materials provided for a life of the Brook- 
fields it is unnecessary to deal. ‘The book succeeds or 
not, according to the value set upon Brookfield’s fun and 
the elucidation of current events. Brookfield attends a 
musical festival at Westminster Abbey and records that 
“the King sang the Coronation anthem exceedingly well, 
and Princess Victoria whistled the ‘Dead March’ in Saul 
with, perhaps, rather less than her usual effect.” In 
another place he tells his wife of the “ set of soul-withering 
cats” at a friend’s house; and again, on first meeting 
Carlyle, that he has “hearty laughter with discoloured 
teeth—very broad Scotch, talks not unlike his writing— 
unreserved,” and so on. He talks of a meal of “ whiting 
that but erewhile had toppled in the azure deep—eggs but 
recently extorted from the domestic fowl.” Carlyle’s 
prettiest letter on his being offered the Rectorship of 
Edinburgh University was from Brookfield. Now and 
then he is shrewd and pungent, as when he speaks of 
“that infernal modesty without humility which dis- 
tinguishes fools.” Mrs. Brookfield is sometimes almost as 
brilliant, but we like her best when she tells her husband 
that “Caroline says the Romillys told her Mr. Spedding 
spoke so very highly in your praises.” But, as a whole, 
we see nothing remarkable, nothing particularly charac- 
teristic of the times, but only high-spirited things which 
could be equalled from the correspondence of any genial 
man. 
In the pages which elucidate current events we have 
found some pleasant recollections of dinners with 
Thackeray ; the fact that in 1836 a lady thought an auto- 
graph of Tennyson’s worth £1; that one of Mrs. Brook- 
field’s sisters wrote in her album some verses “ probably 
rather above the average”; that Brookfield had “a 
genius ” for persuading human beings to be baptised ; that 
Tennyson paid somebody ten shillings an hour for cul- 
tivating his hair; that Harry Hallam paid 19s. 6d. for a 
pen for Tennyson, but changed it for one costing 30s. 

A thousand years hence the book may be used by a 
statistician as am argument for or against the assertion 
that divines were a body of professional humorists sup 
ported by the State; but this, the only possible object 
of the book, seems not to have been contemplated by its 
editors, who are so much in love with the Brookfield circle 
that in one place they announce that “ friendship was then 
an emotion to be reckoned with, it was still a helpful, 
encouraging, reliable commodity, and one which could be 
accepted and indulged in without arriere pensée on either 
side.” 





FICTION. 


Hyactntu. By G. A. Birmingham. London: Arnold. 6s. 
I . 

A tenn Moment. By Mrs. Hamilton Synge. London: T. 
Fisher Unwin. 6s. 1906. : 
Tue AmBusH oF YounG Days. By Rosamond Langbridge. 

London: Duckworth and Co. 6s. 1906. 
For LirE—anp AFTER. By George R. Sims. London: Chatto 

and Windus. 6s. 1906 
Mr. BirMINGHAM’s second novel, like his first, 7’ he Seething 
Pot, is rather a novel with a purpose than a pure piece of 
art, his aim being to analyse and represent the strength of 
the present day parties and forces. which, conflicting, 
keep Ireland still “the most distressful counthry the world 
has ever seen,” in spite of the efforts of many good 
men and true to heal her ancient wounds. Speaking 
summarily, Mr. Birmingham ,brings a heavy indictment 
against the three most powerful agents responsible for the 
paralysis of Ireland’s life, for her mental, moral, and 
physical stagnation. The Irish woollen manufacturer, Mr. 
Quinn, whose little industry is ruined by the unfair com- 
petition of the nunneries subsidised by the Congested Dis- 
tricts Board, sums up the matter thus :| 

“ The people are lazy, thriftless, and priest-ridden. The best 
of them are flying away to America, and those that remain 
are dying away, drifting into lunatic asylums, hospitals, 


and workhouses. There is a curse upon us. In another 
twenty years there will be no Irish people—at least none in 
Ireland. Then the English and Scotch will come and 
make something of the country.” 


And of the three chief agencies helping forward 
the national decay, the Catholic Church, Dublin 
Castle, and :the Nationalists, the first-named is to- 
day paramount. The indictment framed against 
the Catholic Church is very clearly presented. 
The Catholic Church is tightening its hold slowly and 
squeezing out the nation’s life, grasping and holding fast 
its wealth—not for the sake of Ireland, but for the sake 
of Rome. And its power is now so great that it exercises 
both a spiritual and material tyranny. The Catholic 
Church exercises a religious boycott against literature, 
against men, against commercial undertakings that con- 
flict with its own aims. The nunneries, fed with Govern- 
ment bounties, can get an unlimited supply of labour at 
starvation wages, and the Bishops have come to a tacit 
working agreement with Dublin Castle. The Nationalists, 
on the other hand, “dare not open their mouths against 
the Church or give a vote contrary to the wishes of the 
hierarchy.” The politicians are “ bold only in sordid per- 
sonal quarrels,” and are returned to Parliament because 
the peasants “vote consistently for the man their priest 
recommends.” The Protestant party and the. English gar- 
rison have beer worsted in the struggle, and are now 
“bullied and snubbed” by the English officials, who are 
courting the priests. The body of the Irish people is 
“in earnest about nothing but huckstering and petty gains.” 
And Mr. Birmingham’s final conclusion is that, “if the 
Bishops can secure the continuance of English government 
for the next half-century, Ireland will have become the 
Church’s property, that Church which thinks only of its 
own aggrandisement and is content to watch the country 
bleeding to death with entire complacency.” 

The indictment may be overdrawn, but we are afraid 
there is a good deal of truth in it. And one of the main 
arguments in favour of some modified form of Home Rule 
for the Irish people is that the Catholic Church will be 
put in its rightful place when all classes of the Irish 
people can settle their own affairs amongst themselves. 
We all know the debt that Ireland owes to the Catholic 
Church and how, in the late seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, on the Irish priests fell heaviest the hand 
of the English, but if Mr. Birmingham’s analysis of 
the causes responsible for Ireland’s “bleeding to death ” 
proves anything, it proves that while all parties, the 
Catholic Church included, are pursuing their party aims, 
so long as the screen of the English Executive intervenes 
to keep them asunder, no practical reconciliation is pos- 
sible between them, and the finer elements in the national 
life are kept under and smothered. 

Mrs. Hamilton Synge, in A Supreme Moment, has 
written a suggestive rather than a strong novel, and the 
threads of her meaning are spun into a spiritual 
philosophy, to which she has somewhat sacrificed the 
firm handling of her feminine characters. Nevertheless, 
the novel has a distinct note of its own, and the delicate 
thought and observation it holds is most refreshing to us 
after a course of the ordinary blunt novel of domestic 
life. Agatha, fhe heroine, is one of those hundreds of 
thousands of middle-class women who let “ the daily round, 
the common task” of their domestic duties gradually close 
in upon them and exclude all free spiritual life, all free- 
dom of emotion, all inner joy. She hates to be upset 
or depressed, she is reserved at any emotional display, 
her life is well appointed, comfortable, and easy in every 
way, and her devotion to her prim bachelor brother and 
all the little things necessary to his comfort helps to keep 
her firmly to the routine of life,“ with its well-established 
habits and approved ideas.” Always she has “an object” 
before her. If she walks out it is to do something de- 
finite, if she drives it is to arrive somewhere, pay a call, 
or show the country to somebody. And yet she envies 
other people, the people whom she reads of in books, 
who feel “that something which seems to set the 
world aglow, shedding a glory upon the commonplace. 
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Agatha is engaged to be married to Geoffrey, the poor 
vicar of a neighbouring parish, a widower with four 
children, but neither he nor her friend Leonora, “ of whom 
she is fond in a quiet and accustomed way,” ever thrills 
her, or makes her feel the colour and beauty of life. Then 
suddenly the prim brother Bertram is made the 
guardian of Estelle Bamfylde, the orphan daughter of his 
old school friend and an Austrian woman, and Estelle 
comes to live with them. “I hope she won’t be odd,” 
said Agatha, when she heard the news, but Estelle is odd, 
and the spiritual atmosphere that she brings with her 
little by little helps to bring out in Agatha a different 
woman. The novel is a clever, indirect attack on the 
stuffy mental atmosphere which so often ends by stultify- 
ing people who yield to “duty” and “habit” and “ com- 
fort” what is beyond these things, and we cordially hope 
that Mrs. Synge’s story will find its way into many an ad- 
mirable English middle-class family. 

In The Ambush of Young Days Miss Langbridge has 
missed writing a rather notable novel. The author is 
gifted with a great sense of humour and a most uncom- 
mon flow of high spirits, and her opening chapters, which 
present to us the widowed Mrs. Hanrahan, the keeper of 
a Dublin Temperance Hotel, have all the dash and the 
gleam and the quick change of the Irish temperament as 
it was conceived before the popular presentation of Paddy 
was found by serious Celts to be an English invention. 
The author, however, evidently prides herself more on 
her scenes of sentiment and pathos than on her scenes of 
comedy, and she leads us into a sentimental region to 
which the English public has been a stranger since the 
days of Dickens. There are some very tender and deli- 
cate passages of feeling in the scenes between the shy 
and wistful Myrtle and the young Irish author, Ireland, 
who comes to lodge at the Hanrahan’s, and there is con- 
siderable imagination shown in the portrayal of Miss 
O’Shaughnessey, the consumptive little dressmaker who 
befriends the young people, but we frankly avow that 
we do not exactly know where we do get to, so florid and 
so long drawn out is the love story. Readers who like 
Dickens’s pathos certainly ought to like The Ambush of 
Young Days, but for ourselves we would willingly ex- 
change all Miss Langbridge’s sentimental scenes for those 
in which the vivacious Mrs. Hanrahan figures. The 
character of this woman is evidently done from the life, 
done with “ gusto,” as Hazlett would say, and an author 
who has so mastered the secrets of her evanescent and 
emotional nature ought to go further along the same paths 
and give us careful studies of really national types. 

Mr. George R. Sims has never done better than in 
For Life—And After, never, never done better. All 
the characteristic qualities of Dagonet and all the stimu- 
lating properties of Tatcho are to be found in this most 
temarkable popular melodrama. Melodrama, stirring 
melodrama, hot and strong, is really very enjoyable if the 
reader approaches it in the right spirit—the spirit of 
humorous enjoyment. From the very first page we have 
a pleasurable sensation of thrilling excitement to come, 
and we are not disappointed. As the outline of the plot 
supplied us by the publisher indicates, the novel is “ the 
romance of an innocent woman, who suffered the terrible 
penalty of penal servitude for life, and who has, when in 
due course she receives her licence to return to the world, 
wealth at her command, but is separated from the hus- 
band she loves and the daughter she adores.” Every 
page has one of those imperishable cliches which adorn 
the popular novelist’s art, and every young novelist who 
wishes to become popular should study the art of For 
Life—And After under the microscope. We quote a 
specimen : 

““*Tf he believes me guilty,’ sobbed the unhappy woman 
in the loneliness of her cell, ‘ who will believe me innocent? 

I am lost—lost !’ Then in an excess of despair she re- 

belled against the cruelty of her fate, ‘What have I done?’ 

she cried fiercely, ‘ that these tortures should be put upon 
me? It is not the justice of God that I should be 


punished for the villainy of the man to whom I owe all my 
misery!” (Page 8s.) 





SOMETHING NEW IN THE WAY OF ATLASES! 


THE ATLAS OF THE 
WORLD'S COMMERCE 
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J. G. BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.S.E. 


1,000 MAPS and DIAGRAMS, with Voluminous Text. 


The Result of many Years of Labour in One Volume available 
to Everyone. 














To be issued in 22 parts, published fortnightly. 


The price of each part is only 6d. net. 
Part I. appears on March 15th. See the First Part. 





A FEW WORDS FROM THE EDITOR. 


ROM the merchant’s point of view the world may 

be regarded as a vast Commercial Exchange. 

For certain commodities we are dependent on 

certain countries. Every country to some extent im- 

ports from every other country, and no country is 

commercially independent. This is the basis of the 
Fiscal Question. 

The first object of this Atlas is to show where all 
the commodities of commerce come from—our food, 
drink, clothing, and all that we use in our daily lives. 
Perhaps few people realise that the food to supply our 
simplest meals has come from far distant lands, and 
that its provision necessitates an elaborate organisation 
of industry, capital, transport, and distribution. All 
this is shown in the Atlas. It is a key to the mer- 
chandise of the world—a summary of its material 
resources. 

The Atlas consists of no less than 176 large pages 
of coloured plates, containing upwards of 1,000 
maps and diagrams. The plates are accompanied 
with descriptive text which is practically a dictionary 
of the commerce of the world. The maps and text 
together combine to illustrate the distribution of the 
various products, the imports and exports of the 
various countries, also their natural resources — de- 
veloped and undeveloped, the means of communication 
and transport, and many other aspects of international 
commerce. 

This is the first Commercial Atlas on a large 
scale that has been published in this country. Its 
preparation has occupied several years, and represents 
much labour and research. It embodies the substance 
of many hundreds of Blue Books, Trade Returns, and 
Commercial Reports from all countries of the world. 
It aims at presenting a graphic statement of the 
world’s commerce of to-day, and, although not 
designed to illustrate the “ Fiscal Question,” will 
bring more light on the solution of the great problem 
of international trade now before our statesmen. 





Fer fuller Particulars see Detailed Prospectus. 
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NOTES ON TRADE AND FINANCE, 
LOMBARD STREET. 

Not much change has taken place in the condition 
of the Money market during the week. For a day or 
two the tendency was rather easier, but dealers in 
credit soon found themselves again pinched for re- 
sources, and not only had all the loans falling due at 
the Bank on Wednesday to be renewed, but a con- 
siderable amount of fresh indebtedness had to be in- 
curred. Call money advanced to 4} per cent., and the 
rate for weekly fixtures was as much as 4} per cent. 
Under these circumstances discounts are firmly main- 
tained at 33 per cent. or a shade more, although some 
of the foreign houses have been taking bills on slightly 
finer terms. Meantime, however, the ‘Bank ‘continues 
to strengthen its position. Although there was an 
efflux of £72,000 in gold during the week, the return 
of coin from the provinces has added £530,000 to the 
stock of bullion, and with a contraction of £170,000 
in the note circulation the reserve has gained £700,000 
and now amounts to close on 24} millions. This com- 
pares with 28} millions last year, so that there is still a 
considerable leeway to make up, but the gain has 
been steady for several weeks past. The pull of the 
revenue collections helps the movement by drawing 
money into the Exchequer, and Public Deposits show 
an increase of over four millions in the past week. All 
this naturally impoverishes the market, and while an 
additional million has been borrowed on ‘ other” 
securities, market balances have declined £2,240,000. 
With the Stock Exchange Settlement next week and 
the end of the month requirements following a few 
days after, there is not much chance of any important 
relaxation in the near future. 

Quiet Stock MaRKETs. 

Business on the Stock Exchange becomes more 
and more attenuated, and the shadow of the coming 
Settlement begins to appear almost before markets 
emerge from the previous one. Dear money is the 
smallest of the evils with which dealers have 
to contend ; indeed, gilt-edged securities, which 
in normal circumstances would be most affected 
by the poverty of Lombard Street, are the best 
market in the House. The continental Bourses 
are still very nervous about the dilatory proceedings at 
the Algeciras Conference, and although more optimistic 
views with regard to a speedy settlement have been 
put forward, confidence will not be completely restored 
until it is definitely known how far Germany proposes 
to push her vague claims. Next in importance to the 
Moroccan question the most potent influence is the 
uncertainty with regard to the future of South Africa. 
The problems there are of an exceedingly difficult and 
delicate nature, but they must be boldly faced with as 
little delay as possible. The report that a Royal Com- 
mission was to be appointed met with fairly general 
approval, and there are certainly several points on 
which independent evidence would be welcome. Mean- 
time the natives in Natal look like giving trouble, and 
if it spreads the difficulties of the situation will be 
greatly increased. At any rate the Kaffir Circus wears 
a very funereal aspect and prices continue to dwindle. 
The suicide of a prominent operator, to which I referred 
last week, has necessitated the liquidation of a large 
amount of stock, as his open account was a heavy 
one. There are very few buyers, and some of the 
magnates and finance houses, who are compelled to 
afford the market a certain amount of support, must 
be feeling the strain very severely. No doubt there 
may be several shares now quoted below their intrinsic 
value which are destined to reach a much higher level 
in the future, but the time has not yet come to attempt 
any discrimination, for the end of the decline in prices 
is stilla long way off and the public are wisely stand- 
ing aside, allowing those who have so often fleeced 
them in the past to bear the racket. In other direc- 
tions there has not been much sign of life. Foreign 


securities as a rule have been steady and Japanese 
issues have received some support, although it is 
beginning to be more clearly recognised what a for- 
midable task the country has in front of it. Home 
Railways, in spite of the generally satisfactory divi- 
dends, have mostly declined, partly owing to fears that 
the success of the Labour Party may encourage 
demands for higher wages or other equivalent con- 
cessions. Among Miscellaneous securities, breweries 
are still on the down grade and there has beena sharp 
fall in London General Omnibus stock. Hudson’s Bays, 
on the other hand, have been screwed up to over 86, 
AMERICANS AND CANADIANS. 

It is impossible to discuss the position of the 
American market with any confidence. The best 
Opinion on the other side is unanimous that prices are 
too high, but it seems to be taken for granted that they 
will probably go still higher. Those who can watch 
developments from a purely disinterested standpoint 
will be best off in the long run. Fine profits may be 
made by those on the spot, but in a market so com- 
pletely at the mercy of a few unscrupulous manipula- 
tors the risks are enormous. A sop has been thrown 
to the market in the shape of an increased dividend on 
Union Pacifics (which are now on a 6 per cent. basis as 
the Yankees say), and there is talk of an issue of new 
stock on attractive terms by the Northern Pacific and 
Great Northern. I daresay that and many similar 
baits will be dangled in front of a greedy public to 
tempt them into the market, and the lucky ones will 
doubtless make money and think themselves vastly 
clever. But it is a sheer gamble and should be left to 
those who are perfectly familiar with all the tricks of 
the game and who are on the spot to take 
prompt advantage of every turn in their favour. 
After the latest escapade of the Canadian Pacific 
board, I am compelled to class Canadas in the 
same category. It has been resolved to increase the 
capital and to offer existing proprietors one new share 
at par for every five held. This represents a bonus of 
Il or 12 per cent., but the announcement caused the 
shares to rise only about three points. It is obvious, 
therefore, that the bonus had, to a large extent, been 
discounted, and some of the people with inside know- 
ledge of what was going to be done had doubtless 
pocketed very handsome profits over the transaction. 
Apart from that, the policy adopted would be more 
suitable to a low-class mining gamble than a great 
railway. Such methods of finance are radically unsound 
and utterly unjustifiable, and although no great harm 
may be traceable to the present operation while earn- 
ings continue to expand, it may make an appreciable 
difference when a series of lean years has to be faced. 
As to the jobbery and jugglery it encourages, perhaps 
the less said the better ; that is an aspect of the question 
which does not appeal to the average speculator unless 
he happens to be caught ‘ short.” ‘LOMBARD. 
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rect COCOA. 


In these days of work and worry we want all 

the sustenance and invigoration we can get. 

Rowntree’s Elect Cocoa possesses both in a 

remarkable degree. You should try it to 
learn how true this is. 
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